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I. HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS, 1922-1924 AND 
• 1924-1926* 
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^ ^ ny AiiTiiuii J. Kle3N“ 

Chief, hiriHion ofJnipher Eirucationi'nurrau of Education 


' I j 

• ‘ NUMBER AND SCOPE OP* SURVEYaS 

Tlio hii^hor cducathDnar suneys mad§ during the two biennial 
peritids 1922-1924, 1924-1926, were more varied in scope than those 
made in previous years. They included suneys of ^ all State-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning in four States; all institu- 
lions of higher Earning, State and privately 9iidowed, in.two States; 
a single State^ in^itution in one State; the Goyernment-supported 
universities of the Philippines and Porto Rico; all the colleges in 
one State under the Control di tlie Baptist Church; two privately 
support o<l institutions; and the higher Vocational institutions in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Eight of these stirveys were conducted under the 
auspices of tlie Bureau of Education; in two others a member of 
the bureau staff served on the survey commissionl 
In State surveys the ends sought are nearly always the* same”; the 
State wishes to know if its institutions of higher learning arc ful- 
filling to the gicatest possible extent the purpi^e for which they 
tferc created. If they ai>e.not, it desires to know what can be done 
to increase their efficiency and their value to the Stale. But some 
Kiirveyg have presented other problems. In Massachusetts, for 
example, the question was chieOy one concerning the advisability of 
establishing .a State university; in Tennessee ton educational policy 
looking toward increased interest^ of its citizens in higher education 
WHS sought, in Cleveland, Ohio, a method for coordinating and de- 
veloping a city’s higher educational facilities .to meet its future 
p'owth and needs was desired. I\ut whatever the idain piupose of 
fhc survey, the same sets of facts an^onditiops ore studied and much 
iHl* same means of dealing with specific problems are recommended. 
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Several important'vfactors must inevitably be considered — the field ; 
or fields of the institutions, financial supi>ort, 6nd methods of organi- | 
zation and administration. The ramifications of* * these factors are I 
numerous and varied. In the study of the iitstitutions it has been ! 
necessary to take into account their geograplucal, social, and eco- ! 
nomic setting; their relations 4o each- other and to other parte of the 
educational system; their control; their internal organization; their 
standards of scholarship; the training, experience, loads, and salaries 
of their teaching staffs; their buildings, libraries,^ equipment; their^ 
present financial condition, and tlieir future needs. 


STANDARDIZED INQUIRY 


If attention is centered upon tlctails, tlu* surveys reveal a consider- 
able degree of 'standardized inquiry and ppovide an important body 
of information upon a wide range of the subjects with which admin- 
istrative officers are concerned, such as degrees held by 4he various- 
ranks of the staff, teaching schedules and loads, enrolhnents in 
different .curricula, size of classes, fees, salaries, and institutional 
support. These are matters of survey routine and^tay or may not 
be related to the larger problem^ with which outside surveys are 
htet fitted to deal. Many of these subjects should be and are beconv 
ing increasingly matters of current institutional^ record and interpre- 
tation.^ One survey, that of the. University of Porto Rico,’ recognizes 
clearly the relationship of these details to fundamental conditions 

and problems. 

• 

The iinlvpr«lty> past la now uiilinp<irtant, except ns a warning. Its preseni 
is clearly a stage of transition. Only Its future la of real liiterpst and signld- 
cance to the people of Porto Illc«\ To analyze Its present condition, with like 
fullness of detail that Is common in studies of this character, would serv« 
no useful purpose. Ftr example, calculations of costs of Instruction wo'uM 
mean little because they would necessarily- be based on factors that will be 
radlcaUy changed’ within .a year. Nevertheless, the commission Is persuaded, 
. that some, analysis by an outside agency of the fumlomontal operations of tlte 
university, some e.stlniate of Its equipment and personnel, and some definition 
of Its major problems shonld be belpA* to, its officers In plannitkg for tbe 
' future. Such a study should also show the peoplQ of Porto Rico the dlspurlt; 
between the university they nhw have and a university that will ^rform those 
services for the Island outlined In an earlier paragraph. 

The. importance of institutional collection and interpretation of 

facts concerning its problems is emphasized by the surveys of .Utah* 

• and Tennessee.* . . 

* ' » 

> SuTV9f of Unlr^ilty 6f Porto Jlico, conducted by Dt. 8. P- Capon. Included In Sum; 
of Rductftlon fn Porto Rico, made by Internntional Institute of Teucliers College, ColutoLli 
Unlyeralty, 1925, 

* Burrey of UnlyeraUy of Utab. conducted by Dr. George F. Zook. Included In Burvey ol 
Bdneation* In Utaji, Burenu of EduciitloD Bunetln, 1026, No. 18. 

^ * Bunrey of Higher SdUcntlon Id Tenneaaee. 1024. conducted by £hr^ George F. Zook. 
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The survey commission recommends that the University of Utah 
and the Agricultural College, upon the nomination of the'^residents 
of the two institutions, employ a competent research and financial 
secretary, “ to have charge of the business offices of the two institu* 
tiona and to act a^ a continuing agency for the gathering of infor- 
mation and arranging it in form intelligible to lay members of the 
board and to the people of^he State.” A continuous self-survey of , 
l)oth institutions and of their relations would thus be insured.; The 
•iiurvey of higher education in Tennessee proposes that a continuous 
study be made of the higher educational situation' in the State and 
suggests that this might be undertaken by the Tennessee College • 
Association. These studies might well be pul^lished in the form of a 
yearbook and form the basis for discussion at the annual’ meetings 
of the association. 


^ ECONOMIC ANP SOCIAL background 

# 

The surveys of higher 'education devote a surprisingly small i 
amount of space to discussion of the geographical, social, and eco- 
nomic background of the c^^lleges and universities'studied. Informa- 
tion of this kind is frequently, given withmit comment, but careful 
presentation of these conditions infrequent^! determine^ analysis of 
the scope and nature of institutional offerings, 'of support and of 
fields of service. Special attention to such relationship is worthy 
of eommcAt, therefore. ' 

Vm^erdtji of Porto Rico . — The survey of the University of Porto 
Rico lays stress upon the possibilities of development inherent in the 
uniyersity’is geographical location close to the capital city, in a center 
of industrial and cultural inOuences, and particularly its position 
midway between the two Americas and its consequent opportunity 
to promote cultural contacts between the two continents. 

, Berea Oottege^ Kentxtcky.—^\\^ unprinted report of a study, of 
^ Rerea College, Berea, Ky.,‘ stresses particularly means for adapting 
fhe work of the institution to the needs of the mountain people who 
.compose its student Body.' It recommends that thy college gra^nnlly 
give up training in the elementary field and as much os possible the 
• sec».'ndary field, and concentrate bpon training which is best suited to ' 
prepareStudents to assume leadership in solving the social and eco- 
nomic pj^ableras of the mountain people. Emphasis is placed on the 
importance of offering such vocational work as tends to introduce 
better methods an,d greater production of natural resources. A gen- 
eral regulation requiring students in all divisions of the institution— 
normal school, foundation school, academy, and college— to take a 
minimum amQunt of work in -Tocational fields is suggested. In 

' * study of Bereft CoUege nud* by Dr. Ooorve F. Eook In Octdber, 1W4. 

. * • r 
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addition, that actually prepare the college student| upon j 

graduation to enter some vocation are recommended. | 

;The introductory chapter ot the Survey of Education in ! 
Utah clearly relates the physical cha'rwteristics of the State, its i 
resources, and the occupations of its people to its problems of educa- 
tion. The chapter on higher education attempts, .perhaps somewhat 
less successfully, to utilize' information 'concerning social and eco- 
nomic conditions as a basis for judgment .and recommendation con- 
cerning the public and private xillegcs and universities of the' State. 

^ COORDINATION AND CONTROL 

I ^ 

r 

- Air the surveys give considerable weight to problems of educa- 
tional coordination, to methods of control, and to the nature, of 
support. 

Discussion of x^rdination does not usually face ^uarejy the basic 
problem of directing' all the public, and private higher educational 
resources of a community to the attainment of the common objective 
of meeting the n^s and demands of the city, State, or other terri- 
torial unit to which institutions belong. Mos^ fr^uently educa- 
tional coordination as between State institutions is trea'ted without 
re^rence to the private colle^ factor'in the higher education of fhe. 
State, and studies of private institutions sometimes overemphasize, 
perhaps, competitive, conditions pether than the function of con- 
tributing to a common community service. Surveys are authoris'd 
more frequently .for the purpose of composing differences lietwoen 
institutions than for the purpose of initiating new constriictire 
programs. 

To settle disputes between two, or more State institutions reganling 
the proper fields of each, the Bureau of Education has consistently 
r^ommended the application of the principle of major and service 
lines. When lack of coordination between institutions exists *it' has 
recommended a board to devise means of bringing about unity of 
purpose, or jt has recomm.ended the creation of a central boaid to 
govern the institutions. State surveys conducted by otheT agencies 
have followed the same general lines as have those by the Bureau 
of Education. The treatment of t^'^ problems by- specific surveys 
is of interest and importanoe. 

Kanms. — ^Th^ commission making the Kansas^rvey" found that, 
although. the State university and the State agricultural college have 
developed considerable work in the same fields, what was once costly 
duplication has now become a necessity to meet ^e demands of their 
rapidly growing student bodies. Nevertheless, for the future deveh 
oppient of the u nivei|i^ and the agricultural college the ‘commission 

' * Rnnrrj’ of But* fMtltuUoiig ot Ul<h«r Laarnlng In Knoiu, Bnruu ot Education do)' 
|*Ua. No. 40 l 

4 # " 
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rfteommen^^ the field of work which should be und^aken by etch m 
major and service lines, respectively. 

The tendency of the normal schools of Kansas to devote their atten- 
tion to the work-of preparing tochers for the high schools rather 
th. to what should be their chie^ function, that of preparing teach- 
ers for the elementary schools, is deprecated by the commission, not 
only liecause of the eflfwt upon the elementary schools but because 
of the respiting .competition with the other higher institutions of the 
btat^, involving additional expenditure of State funds lind the enter- 
ing of a ficiH of work which belongs to the State university a^ the * 
State agricultural college. Y- 

Jiecommendalions of the commission coricerning the teacher-train^ 
^ng work of the State call for more emphasis on suhject-matter 
preparation for elementary-school teachers; higher requirements for 
secondaiy-school certificates; confiqing of the normal schools to the 
granting of the degree of bachelor of science in education ; and ,for - 
the deferring of the establishment of a new normal scKool in Kansas 
until the standard of teacher preparation haji been .raised to such a 
point as to constitute an increased, demand for teacher training at the 
normal schools. • 

The study was made at the request nf the I^ansas State BcTbnl of 
Administration, which had charge of the educational, penal, correc- 
*tional, and charitable institutions of the State, numbering in all 27. ' 
This board consisted of four members, the governor, ex officio, and 
.three members appointed Ky him, i#)o devoted all of their time to 
tW duties of the board and receiv^jd therefor a compensation of 
go,r>00 a year each, their term of office being four years. 

Against this board the survey commission directs certain criti- 
dams and upoq pt bases the major recommendation of the report. 
Reiterating the standards for governing boards enunciated by the 
Bureau of Education in other 8urveya*of higher educational insti- 
tutions which it has conducted, the commission recommends that in 
BO far the»powers of the State board of administration relate to 
the. institutions of higher learning, the board be replaced by a non- 
paid boprd of from seven to nine persons, appointed by the gpvernor, 
for terms of seven to nine years .each. 'V, ‘ 

Utah.^The conflicts between the State university and the State 
igricultural college, common in States in which the two iDsiftuti^iis 
are under separate boards of control, are present in Utah and were 
responsible for the survey of education in the State made by the 
Bureau of Education in the spring of 1926. 

The survey commission considered conflicts of interest between the 
twd institutions with reference to arts and sciences, engiijeei'ing, 
commerce,’ and business, home economics, teacher training, summer ' • 
8ch(»l,,and extension, and indicated the extent of the octivitiee in 
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each of these fields (hat should be undertaken by each institution. It 
VRs of the opinion, however, that overemphasis had been placed 
upon the amount of duplication that existed in the work of the two 
institutions. A lack of coordinated effort* gave the impression of 
greater duplication than there really was. * 

A central board is the proposed remedy. The recommendation is 
for a “ State board of higher education ” of 10 members, including tJw 
State superintendent of public instruction, ex officio, appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the senate, for a term of nine years, 
one member retiring each year and not eligible for rc»PP*‘intment 
during a period of three years, to toko the place of the existing boanls 
of the twb institutions. In lieu of the State‘board of higher etliica* 
tion, should the recommendation for a single board not be acceptlible, 
the commission suggests tiiot the composition of the separate lx»ards 
be 10 members, including the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, ex officio, as a member of both boards, the other members to be 
appointed by the governor for a term of nine years, one retiring 
each year. ' • 

\Miother a single board is created or the two boards in the form 
suggested are retained, the commission urges that the basis for the 
geographical distribution of memberslrip be the oevon.. judicial dis- 
tricts of the State. 

Other recommendations looking toward liarmony between the two 
institutions are for the fixing of the fees for the university and the 
agricultural college upon the busds of credit hours, at the same 
rate; for the creation of a committee composed of representatives 
of the two institutions and a member of the proposed board bf higher 
education, or of the State department of education, and reporting 
to the boar^, to coordinate and plan the extension work of .the two 
institutions; and the hearty cooperation of the two institutions with 
the State department of education in the improvement of teacher 
training woric and facilitiea ^ 

Texa ». — The mast important matter in the report of the study 
of higher education in Texas* ooncerns the relations between the 
institutions of higher learning. There are 17 of these institutions 
in all, comprised in five units, each under a separate independent 
board — the State universityAnd its two branches, the State agricul- 
tural and mechanical college and its three branches, the Colle^ of 
Industrial Arts, the Texas Technological Ccdlege, and eight State 
teachers’ colleges. 

Some of these, institutions, the report says, wdre’ “ established 
• • largely on political considerations.” No agency for co- 
ordinating their activitics'existed. “ Unless some such plan * • • 


*Barr«jr «( Higher EdaeatlM, tocladed la ItaM £4amtiooiil Surrer, Cireoted hr Da 
Qeoige A. Worka, 102|l-2a. 
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be adopted,” the report continues, “ Texas can not hope to be spar^ 
• ^rent deal of unnecessary expense and general educaticuial anarchy 
among her institutions.” It suggests a Stjte board of higlier ciluc'a* 
(ion “to unify the State schools into'a system of higher cilucation.” 
This board, it believes, should be without administrative authority, 
which should continue to reside in the several existing boanls. Ita 
functions should be to— 


make eomponatiTe studies conoerntiiK atudertt enrollmenta, dormitory faoU|. |/“ 
tlo«, saliirlofl, room sjiace, libraries. 'and 4»ther features <ut the several Instltii* 
Uona which will enable the bourd to arrive at auond conciu5iUmN rebitive to all 
major questions of edycntlonal pidlcy ; approve or dlaapprove all new 

courses xif study which It la proposed to lutroduce at any State Inatltutlona 
of hlKher edunillao In U»e future; • • • approve or dlsit|>prove before 
presentation to the legislature ull proimaols to-eaiablUtb new State Inatitutlous 
ofhlKhrr education; sot up atandarda for all Junior cxiUcges which may be su|k 
pirteil' wholly or In part by thc^tutev which ataodarda must be met as a • 
condlUoD for Stale aid. ^ * 

^ A board of Approximately nine members, nominated by the gov- 
ernor and confirmed by tl»e senate, serving for ovei lapping terms, of 
nine years, is suggested. , 

The scheme of higher education (aside from teachers' colleges) 
which the commission proposes for the State specifies the place which 
each of the existing institutions should occupy in the system. In 
addition, it recommends a system of junior colleges, imder a wporate 
governiifg board— “ probably the State board of ediacctidn.” It 
believes that school districts or cities with $10,0Q0,00O of ta.xnble 
property and a liigh-school enrollment of ivot fewer than 400 should 
be j)ermitted to establish^junior colleges. To tlie support of these 
institutions it believes the State should contribute, ui>on the condi- 
tion that adequate provision shall first be made for the support of the 
State institutions alre&dy existing. 

The commission makes specific recommendations concerning the 
division of extension work among the institutions. The university 
is recommended as the center for a(l such activity except agricultural* 
extension, which should be done 6y ther' agricultural college; home--^ 

I economics extension, which should be done by the Texas College for 
Women (the new name which, because of the general character of its 
work, is recommended for the College of Industrial Arts) ; and local 
extension classes for ^pachers, which sliould be co/iduct^ by the 
teachers colleges. . * * 

Other important recommendations are for a State ^'stem of teacher 
training, which shall assign ffpproprUte functions to each teacliera’ 
college; adoption of a definite plan for the training of rural teachers, 
the teachers' colleges being recommended for preference in this worM^ 
restriction of the several branches of engineering to institutions in 
which the number of students is to assure an annual grad* 
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Rating cla.<« of approximately 20; more generoits xup|M>rt for all tite 
ifiKtitutiona of higher learning. 

//ufi/iwiT/— The Iiiiliana survey^ discovered litllo Trastaga of tli« 
State’s funds through unnecessary duplication of courses n-ftWn insti- 
tutions and overlapping of work between them. Some duplication 
exists in tlio Held of extension activities. Tlie State needs, liowever, 
a iiniHed program for higher 'education. To bring this about llie 
coniinission passes-by the idea of a cental board of control as pn- 
m»cj'.* *feary, hut suggests that'^ior to the meetings of thy^Stalo budget 
commit tee meetings bo held be^'cen the governor and representatives 
of the institutions to distuss the budgets o/ the institutions. If this 
is not carried out> consideration might well bo given to a central 
l»onrd. • • , ■ * . 

Other suggestions Yor bringing about unity of effort in Irighcr 
I education .inclmlc the uniting in Indianapolis of tlte first year of 
medicine of Indiana University, now given at Bloomington^ with tlie 
! lost three years no\^ given at IndianepoIiH, and the removal lo 
Iiu]iana)K>Iir- of the school of dentistry of Indiana University and 
, the school of pharmacy of Piu’duo University, whore those thi’ee 
'divisions should bo combined into a single unit, Transfer should 
alM> be made to Indianapolis of the schools of law and of commerce 
and finance' of Indiana University. The commission suggi'sts that 
the entire university might- advantageously l>e removed io Indian- 
af>o|is. The school of aCTicullure^of Purdue University, the agri- 
cultural ex()crinicnt'^ slatimn, and the extension division should Ik 
organized under a sinq^ head. Tl»e farm lands liolongirjg to the 
.s< h(M)l of agriculture imd the experiment station s.hould be cons4>Ii- 
duted. 'Hic extensij^ activities of all the institutions shpuld b« 
developed as a unit.f^ 

‘ The commission flio'recommended that nmnicipalities be aulhor 
ized to organize junior colleges, under the supervision of the State 
board of education, to relieve the State higher institutions of .some 
•of the burden of the first two college years, the funds of the institu- 
tions thereby released to be used ^r.the advanced courses of the 
senior colleges, and graduate schools. , - 

MatiHtchmettK , — The survey of higher and technical education In 
MaKsachusetts-* noteworthy, in that it eventuated in a recoin- 
; mendation to ihe j^neral court that a §tate system of junior colleges 
be establfshed.X 

Massachusetts is abundantly suplplied with privately endowed 
colleges and*^universities of (he first rank, but it supports no great 

r * • • 

~ - — - / • 

^ A Surre/ of tfke 8Uto loptltatlbdf of f1lib€r Lrornlof tii lotUana, ^dlrcctft] by 
F1ojr,| W. iWd. • 

* Inrfstlgatiou UcloUvt to Opportuoltlct ood Uet)M>da fur Trcbolcal and lligbar 
lion to CcmaooQWf«tth» dlrpci«d by Dr. Oeorfs P. Zook, 1021. 
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insiitiUion rompanible to the prcat unirpm^iet; maii^airuNl nt State 
px|H’nso 5j* most of the o^her ComtnQnwfalt/tA. • The (]itestlon of the 
nml for increasing the f^cilifies for puhl.c higher whicat ion in’ 
.Mlissachu^'tts has several times engaged t^e attention of. the generar 
court-. In 1915 the proposal for a State Ainiversitv was rejei*teil in 
hvor of a substitute pro|K>sal to create i departnfent ojtrunive'-ity ^ 
extension. A\*ith the pa.ssage of that legislation the niattjgr restcnl 
until 1922« when the general court rt*soUed — * 

Thni n conuntssjon of wren pernon« be an/iolnfod by the ROTomor to tiiqiifre 
tnfo iiiul rejsirt uftoii the unities snU airovlsleiis for toihob'iil ntul blatter 

niunillon wtihfii ibe Commooweslib ; and 4he^nei*«| of Buiajietneallha ibe Ntnie 
ttiJ.fbe methods of dolOR so and wbettier tuild mvtbo<ls-Hbiiul(l tuoiiide' the e«- 
lAhli.Hlmieiil of a Slate uiilverh^’. or ftfrtlier (‘tsas'nuluii uq Ibt* pun of iLi* 
('oiuiiioDtvt.'.Uli with exisIbiR uStliutUiua, orulbvrulae.. • • • 

‘ nio couimission whicli the governor suhsi^quently appointed tie* 
ciiJttl llmt, in order to carry out provi.sions of the rv.s«lve a 
il»t»roiighgt>ing, sop«ntific survey shotlld he made wbicli slntuld in- 
tludo the educutiunal opportiinitiea itfered by both the State ami 
ciidowod institutions of the Commonwcallli. 

Ill its ix‘poit tho coBiuiission, after reviewing briefly the lindingK 
of the surv% with respect to tho ** present opportunities anil j>rp- 
visiona for technical and higher education in tlie Couimoimeallh,** 
tnd “ t'onsiilcring some aspects of |>ossnhle nbeds for oddil^ial op- 
|K)rtunities.and provisions,” as revealed -by the survey, concludes 
lhat “further op[H)rt uni ties anti piovisiuns are nu^ded.” 

^Miflgesting that a study of tho feasibility of establishing a system 
of St nte-cout rolled scIiolarship.s be carefully considered, anil Je- 
ihiring'that “while (here ia newl for additional opportunities and , 
|truvisions for technical and higher etlucation, the nmhis not mi 
>rmit nor so urgent as to warrant tho establishment of a State uni- 
lorsity the commission reaches the conclusion that a„SUte system 
of junior colleges will best meet the demands for additional- higher . 
rdiiciitional facilrties.in Massachusetts and t^ecommends that the gen- ' 
criil court authorize (he csiablishiuent of such institutions. / . 

The- report of the fact-finding survey is volumincms. Every phase 
of (Hliication ih Mossachusftts, a study of which it seems coultl 
lontribufc to an understanding of the pifuation in the State with 
n fercnce to higher education,' receives consideration. An appendix 
wntoining 69 tables and charts furnishes a large body of supporting 
evidence. ^ 

Aa preliminaiy to the main studyi the report contains ^briof re- • 
vii'ws of the provisions for elementary and secondary education in 
Mussachusbtts; of the ^tateV*^upport of hi^er education; of general 
diversity and college conditions in the UJiiled States; and cf condi- 
tions in the. Commonw^tb compar^ with those in other States. 
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Entrance requirements and pWtices at the universities, colleges, and i 
normal schools of Massachusetts; the probal^lity of success at college 
of high-school graduates who intend to go on to higher educational 
institutions, as revealed by the intelligence of seniors in the public 
high schools; the training of public high-school teachers; the facili- 
ties and opportunities for the higher education of young women; 
engineering education ; business education of collegiate grade; techni- 
cal and business education on the semi professional level; professional 
education; facilities and opportunities for research; univei'ity ex- 
tension facilities; the State normal schools; the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; and the Lowell Textile School constitute the main 
subjects for discussion of the remainder of the sttidy. 

Having presented the facts with reference *to the existing oppor- 
tunitk& for higher education in the Commonwealth, .the report pro- 
ceeds to discuss the several ways by means of which it might be 
.possible for the State to increase these opportunities should it desire 
to do so. * 

The first suggestion is of a system of State scholarships. A* con- 
stitutional barrier to State aid of this type, in the form of an nntiaid 
amendment being found, and it being pointed out, furthermore, that 
such a provision would not solve the problem of any lacV of iiigher 
educational facilities in Massachusetts, a State system of junior 
colleges js considered. 

The laws of several States in which recognition has been given 
through legislation to the junior college asqiart of the State’s educa- 
tional system are cited, particularly the California law, which “is 
the first attempt to provide anything resembling a state-wide system 
of junior colleges,” the necessary features of which are — 

that Junior colleges shall be open to all residents of the State on the same or 
practically the same basis; that they shall be supported wholly or largely at 
State expense; jhnt they shall be snpenised by the State department of 
education as a condition for receleing State aid ; and thgt they may be affiliated 
vdth the St«»i!«tiniver8lty for the first two years of coUege work, on the one 
hi^,«ad, on the other hand, may offer completion conrsea of stndy intend^ to 
m«k the needs of the cornmnnlty or section of the State for yocutimml or semi- 
technical instmctlon beyond Jiigb-achool graduation. 

•The report then outlines a plan -for a State system of junior col- 
leges “ embodying the results of experience in other IStates and adher- 
ing as closely as possible te the educational practice of Massachusetts.” 
The main provimons in the plan §re that — ‘ • 

Any city or town having an assesaed valuation of $10,000,000 and an average 
attendance of 600 pnpUa In tour-year conrsps of the public high schools may, 
with the approval of the State department of edncatlon, vote at any regular 
or itpeclal election to establish a 'Jnnior college, provided, however, that there 
Oban not be more than 12 such Joniqir colleges approved by the. department, 
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The city or town In whlcli^the junior college Is loco ted must" provide suitable 
gr(Mind9, buildings, eguJpment, and uU necessary expenses for support, subj^ 
lo relinbursonient by the Coniiuouwealth. • • • * * 

Each clly or town maintaining a junior college, approved by the State 
deimrlnient of education, shall be reimburRc<l annually by the Commonwealth 
for 90 per cent of Its expenditures for salarlea of all tcncheni and administrative 
officers, except superintendent of schools, Jn the Junior college. 

The report gives estimates of the cost of establishing and main* 
laining junior colleges, under the plan sugge^^ basing its figures 
on the cort of (1) buildings and equipment; (2) salaries of teachers 
and administrators; and (3) support other than teachers’ salaries, 
for institutions of 200, 2G7, and 400 students, respectively. 

In conclusion it is pointed out — 

Ihftt the adoption of state-wide system of Junior colleges would not be a 
cubstitute for a State university. However, if perchance, any considerable 
number of the present privately controlled higher Instltuflons In Masaachnsetts 
sliould adofit an unfriendly attitude toward the junior colleges, there would 
inidoubtedly be u demand for a State university at which the fo^^yea^ A'urses 
of study In llbc'ral aria and sciences could be completed. Also, Jt should- be 
realized that In the nature of the case junior colleges can do very little to 
relieve any demand there may be In Mascsachusetts for further facilities .sup- 
p*rted at ^ate expense In 'professional curricula, such ns medicine, lew, den- 
ifstry, englnoerlng, architecture, and teacher irnlulng. In other words, a State 
university may be as necessary to the complete snccess of a system of public 
Junior colleges In Mnssachusetta as It Is doubtless considered In such States 
ns California. Texas. Mlnne.sota, Missouri. Michigan, and Illinois, where Junior 
colleges are an important part of the State’s system of edncatlon. 

Finally, *tljc report discuss the probable expense of establishing 
a decentralized university with the existing State-sujfported higher 
institutions and perhaps ^ number of the institutions under private 
(•ontr 9 l as units, as compared to the cost of establishing a centralized 
institution built from the ground up. While the cost of a decentral- 
ized institution is impossible to estimate, it would doubtless be less* 
than' the cost of ah entirely new institution. The cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a State university of the centralized type 
is considered under three main divisions: (1) The initial outlay for 
lands, buildings, and equipment; (2) cost of operation and main- 
tenance; (8) revenue requirements and possible sources of revenue. 
As a basis for the figures estimated under these r^poctive .divisions, 
two computations are made of possible enrollments at a State uni- 
vereity in Massachusette, based upon the gqperal ex|>eiTenoe of State 
universities. 

Thirty-four institutions were included in the higher 
educatioH|| survey of Tenney, 21 univeratiee, 9 junior colleges, 
2 indepei^rent schools of medicine, 1 independent school of law, an d 
a teachers college. Five of the institutions are for negroes, * 
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The problem to be solved, as the surveyors saw it, was the reason 
for the presence in Tennessee colleges and universities of so few ' 
Tennessee citizens, and the steps to be taken to develop more interest 
in higher education. 

• I'le solution of the problem, proposed by the survey committee, of 
increasing higher educational opportunities in the State does not 
contemplate the addition of new institutions of higher learning, 
On the other hand, the committee questions whether the number of 
existing institutions, in view of the small enrollments and restricted 
resources, is justified. But it suggests two methods by means of which 
college work iu Tennessee might be strengthened: First, through the 
afilliution pf weak denominational colleges with standard institutions 
This could be accomplished by a church desiring to provide educa- 
tion of a certaii^^po establishing in the immediate vicinity of a 
high-class institution a college which gives only a limited amount 
of work under its own faculty, the students taking their other work 
in the' larger institution. , Second, by placing all institutions of one 
denomination in- the^tate under the control of a single board, which 
could combine the institutions into a well coordinated system and 
could work out a policy of economic development*. If an attempt is 
made at coordination and affiliation the committee recommends for 
ednsidomtion the junior-college iJea for at least seven of the four- 
year colleges. The institutions of the State iRight also arrive at 
some agreement among themselves os to the lines of training which 
, they will attempt. 

BaptUt colleges of Tetin£ssec,—-\n another Tennessee suiwey (not 
published), that of the Baptist colleges of Tennessee, is shown the 
lack of. denominational policy iji regard to the institutions which 
, tlie denominations support, which has resulted in' scattered effort 
and low standards. . Attention is called to the very small propor- 
tion of Tennessee’s population in college as compared to other Statea 
Tile report commends the effofts of the Baptist board in employing 
an executive secretary to^ coordinate the work o*f the four Baptist 
colleges in fhe State and to promote the educational interests of the 
denomination. * 

The principal recommendations are that the colleges attempt to 
coordinate better the curricula accepted from the high schools with 
the curricula lo which students are admitted in the ISblleges; that 
ns sTOn ns possible tfie preparatory departments of the colleges bo 
abolished; that the Hall-Moody Normal School for the present con- 
fine its college work to one year; and that a definite amount be set 
aside annually by the executive committee of the State Baptist Con- 
vention for maintenance, payment of institutional debts, buildings, 
and increase of endowments of the four colleges.® 

of the Oaptlot Collcieo of TenncMeo, cooduetpd bf Dr. Oporge E. Zook, 1022. 
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Cleveland^ Ohw , — The survey of higher education in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Was an innovation in the field of* higher educational surveying. 

It was the first time ^at the facilities’ for higher education oifered 
by a city were studied for the purpose of outlinings a method for 
coordinating and developing these facilities to the end that they 
might best serve the city’s needs.*® 

The investigation concerned partlculaij^^jhMtHiiwo insiitutkms, 
the ^V;cstcrn Reserve University and tlie Case School of Applied - 
Science, the work in higher education undertaken by other institu- 
lions in the city not being sufficiently extensive to affect materially 
the situation. 

Ihe report shows the unprecedented demand for higher education 
in Cleveland because of the rapid growth'in the population and the 
consequent increase in the number of high -school students who are 
Eceking higher educational opportunities. It shows the percentage 
of increase in enrollments in Case School of Applied Science and 
Western Reserve University from 1910 to 1922 to be 92.2, as com- i 
pared to an increase of 175,5 per cent at 10 representative privately 
controllpd universities in the United Sta(tes and 191.1 per cent in- 
crease at six representative State institution located in urban centers. 

It further shows that the city of Cleveland is far below other largo 
cities in the size of the higher educational load wliich it carries and 
tlmt a very high proportion of its citizens go to colleges and univer- 
sities outside its borders. 

These facts reveal that increased opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in Cleveland are a necessity. In order to supply these oppor- 
tunities the commission recommends the establishment of a great 
university, to b^built upon the foundations already laid by Western 
Reserve University and Case School of ‘Applied Science. It pro- 
IKises a new university corporation to include these two* institutions 
and other iGcal institutions which might care to enter into the plan, 
the governing board of this corporation to be composed of 15 mem- 
bers, in part representatives of the cooperating institutions, and in 
part representatives at large, elected by those cho*en_Uji-4ho boards 
of the constituent institutions, each member serving for approxi^ 
mately 10 years. 

The powers and functions of the new board would not infringe 
upon thd^ of the boards of the constituent institutionv^vhich would 
continue exactly as at present Each institution would control all 
its own assets, present and future; each would have charge of its 
expenditures; each would determine its own educational policies; 
each elect its own faculty and administrative officeys according to 
its own rules and r egulations (unless later they might choose to join 

»Sorve7 of nifbor Education in Oerdand. directed by Dr. Oeorfe F. Zook, 1924 . 
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in selecting the same head for the enlarged university). Each would ' 
elect members to the new university board in accordance with a plan 
agreed ‘upon in advance. 

The necessity of close cooperation between the administrative offi- 
cials of the enlarged university and the constituent institutions is 
emphasized. To make this cooperatren complete and effective the 
commission believes that ultimately there should bo a single head for 
the enlarged university and its .several divisions. * 

The enlarged university would perform such services as economy 
and sound educational practice dictate. Such functions include a 
central library, a central gynasium, the offices of university comp- 
troller and registrar, care of buildings, and grounds, etc. It would 
develop new lines of work which are interinstitutional in character 
or which have not been developed by the constituent institutions, such 
as business education, evening education, graduate work and re- 
search, teacher training, and,the work of a new liberal arts division, 
to be known as “ University College.” 

As outlined by the commission, the enlarged university would be 
composed of Case School of Applied Science, the several divisions ol 
Western Reserve University, together with new units as follows: A 
university college for preprofessional' students in certain four-year 
undergraduate technical curricula ; a school of education ; a school of 
business and civic administration ; a division of evening education^ 
a graduate school; a summer session; and bureaus of industrial and 
business research. Other educational or semieducational institu- 
tions not included in the survey might also be admitted to the uni- 
versity organization. 

- Two periods of development, 1924 lo 1929 and 1924 to 1934, are 
selected for estimating the growth and the consequent financial needs 
of the enlarged university, which, with the exception of the medical, 
dental, and pharmacy schools, the commission recommends should be 
on an entirely neW campus of 300 or more acres, easily accessible to 
all portions of the city. 

’ Umversity of Porto Rico . — ^The commission which surveyed the 
University of Porto Rico laid special stress upon the importance of 
transferring the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts from 
Mayaguez to Rio. Piedras, the seat of the main division of the uni-, 
versity. It sees two alternatives for the college in its present loca- 
tion. It must become an entirely separate self-governing institution, 
or an administrative officer with autocratic powers over both divi- 
sions of the university must be designated and set apart from either 
division. 

Another transfer recommended involves the removal of the courses 
foT rural teachers and eventually of the normal courses to Mayaguez 
and established as the teachers’ college of the University of Porto 
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Rico, making use of the buildings at present occupied by the College 
of Agriculture and^ Mechanic Arts. The objections against main- 
taining a separate branch of the university are not present in the case 
of the teacher-training work. Facilities for practice teaching are 
lacking at San Juan; the academic preparalion of the students in 
th^branch of the university is different from that of the rest of 
th^tudent body, resulting jn a lack of homogeneity and a complica- 
tion of the task of instruction; and the courses for training elemen- 
tnry teachers are largely profe&sional, relatively inexpensive, and do 
not duplicate other university instruction. 

Other recommendations include the develo^ent of closer relations 
with the departments of education, agriculture, and health, and the 
maintenance of the relation of the School of Tropical Medicine in 
cooperation with Columbia University, and -the continuance of the 
Summer School of Spanish, as factors in the development of contacts 
between the North and South. 

Ufdvernty of the Philippries . — ^The report of the survey of the 
Univers-ity of the Philippines stresses two major obstacles that 
have stwd in the way of the development of the University of tlje / 
/Philippines— governmental interference and lack of suificient finan- 
cial support. Its principal recomgfiendations are intended tp relieve 
the situation produced by these obstacles. 

As constituted at t^ie time of the survey, the board of regents of 
the University of the Philippines was composed of the'secrctory of 
public instruction, the Chairmen of the committees on education of 
the senate and house of representatives, the director of education, 
end the president of the university as ex officio members; two mem- 
bers .elected by the alumni and five members appointed by the Gov-* 
emor General, by and with the advice of the Philippine Senate. The 
commission recommends that the two legislative members of the 
board be dropped and that there be retained os ex officio members 
onlv the secretary of public instniction, the director of education, . 
anu the president of the university, It recommends also the elimi- 
nation of the representative of the university council, the feteriUon of 
the two alumni members, and the addition to the five appointed 
iiieinbers of four others. With these changes the board of regents 
would become a^onpolitical body, “ with secure tenure and a real 
measure of certainty of administrative autonomy.” However, “ this 
reform would, of tourse, be futile unless the government ceases to 
regulate by statu^ those affairs of the univecsity which, by statute, • 

it has placed under the control of the board of regents.” ^ 
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The specific acts of the legislature which ^ve rise to the above 
cdmra’ent of the commission were acts fixing a rigid salary scale for 
the faculty of the university and r^uiring the approval of the pre- 
siding officers of the two houses of the legislature and of the i 
Governor General for the selection of a president and the employ- j 
ment of every teacher whose salary exceeds a certain anSount; and 
an act of 1923.prohibiting the expenditure of university funds during 
that year for increases in the salaries either of the administrative 
or instructional staff. 

The report calls attention to the improved situation of the univer- 
sity resulting from two recent acts of the'legislature; An act of^l923 
creating the office of chancellor of the university separate from that 
of commissioner, and an act of 1925 giving to the chancellor the 
power to appoint all officers of instruction and all other employees, 
subject only to the approvai of the board of trustees. 

The surveys of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering and of the University of Pennsylvania ** stress coor- 
dination within rather than between institutions. 

North Carolina State College of 'AgticuJtui'e an4 Engineering.— 

In North Carolina the necessity for a change in the administrative 
organization of the college to meet the demands of an increased^ 
student body was the occasion for the survey. 

The recoramen'dations made involve a complete reorganization of 
the administrative system of the college. The most important in- 
clude: {a) Centralization of all State-supported worje in agricul- 
ture by the transfer of the control of the activities of the agricultural 
experiment station and the agricultural extension service to the 
board of trustees of the college, to be administered in cwperation 
with the work of resident teaching; (6) division of the administra- 
tive organization to include four major fields, each in direct charge 
of a dean: (1) Agriculture, (2) engineering, (3) general science, and 
(4) social science and business administrattetf\ (o) an advisory 
council to the president consisting of seven persons including the 
president, the dean of the college, the deans of the four major divi-. 
sions, and an additional member selected from a list of three persons 
nominated by the general faculty. 

Urdvereity of Pennsylvania^— 'T\\% survey'of the University of 
Pennsylvania emphasizes the necessity for a strong central ofganiza- 
tion. -To effect this tlie committee defines what should ])e the func- 
tions of the board of trustees, the president, the dean of student 
affairs, the finance ofecer, and the executive secretary.. It recom- 
mends the creation of a university senate^ composed of “ such a 

— — , » 

“Condoctwi by Dr. Qeorfr F. 7-Pok, 1923. 

^ CducmtloDil Uurrvy ot tbo VnlTcmlty of IVnoiylTunU^ conductod by Dr, frodcriok 4i 
.KcUy, . * 
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faculty group as will best represent the faculties of all ranks, which 
should be responsible for formulating the university’s poUdes with 
reference to the interschool aspects of courses of study, scheduW, 
discipline, programs of research, etc,, and should be advisory to th^ 
central university officers on all "matters of general university ' 
policy the establishment of a graduate school ^ramittee to develop 
the research program of the university, and a committee of which 
the provost should be chairman, to consider the annual budget, in- 
eluding mutters of appointments^ salaries and promotions^ and oUaer 
matters that arise in connection with the budget, 

» 

SUPPORt FOR HIGHER EDUCATION t 

The increased cost of higher education, which durifig recent years 
has'a^ompanied a constantly growing demand for education beyond 
the high school^ has made the problem of support an important one 
v^ith which all surveys' must deal. Surveys made by the Bureau 
of Education are less inclined to meet this situation by recommend- 
ing increased provision of income than by recommending increased 
coordination and- internal efficiency in the expenditure of funds 
already available: Thi^ tendenej^ reflects a high degree of. confidence 
fhat support will be provided willingly if the usefulness and econ- 
omy of the scrv'ice given by the colleges and universities are clearly 
apparent to those w'ho support the institutions. Yet the bureafl’s 
surveys present the facts and frequently make comparisons which 
obviously call for larger provision of resources. The Utah survey 
shows that in proportion to population Utah has more students in 
college than any other State; that whereas the average for all 
Stales in the number of students that attend college in their own * 
States is 75.6 per cent in Utah the number is 86.7 per cent, and that 
only one other State shows a larger proportion of its women in college 
tel does Utah. Yet facts show that Utah stands ninth among 
the State with respect to ite income for private institutions, twenty- 
first in its income for public institutions, and nineteenth for public 
and private institiitions combined. Of the 11 far Western States, 
Utah stands next to the bottom of the list in the proportion of the 
tax' dollar expended for higher education, Arizona leading the list 
with 5.24 per cent, and California ending it with 2.38 per cent 
The bureau survey of Kansas makes it clear that the State is ndt 
giving the financial support that it ^ould to higher education. It . 
recommends that the legislature provide for the needs of its State 
institutions through means of a mill tax. 

Data resulting from a study of economic and social conditions 
of Tennessee— its resources, transportation, population, and the con- 
dition of elementary and secondary education— indicate that ^Ten- 




nessee is economically able to do its full share in educating IIS' 
people, and that, with the improvement of its secondary ^chqpls, it 
will soon need to Inake better provision for college and advanced 
education. 

Surveys made by other agencies emphasize deficiencies in support 
of higher educational institutions. 

In its study of higher education in Indiana the commission reached 
certain of its conclusions through a comparison with the six other 
States of the North Central section (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin), in which economic and -industrial 
conditions are similar to those in Indiana. Comparisons are made 
of the area, })opulation, value of products, and wealth and income, 
of Indiana with thesy six States as relate<l to their ability to support 
education. On the basis of tliese comparisons the conclusion is 
reached that Indiana should contribute 10 per cent of the combined 
funds given for the support of this group of States, 

While Indiana supports generously elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, it is the only State in the North Central group in whicli the " 
support given to higher educotion, public and private, is below the * 
standard of the North Central group. In view of the. failure of the ' 
private colleges to contribute support equal to that contributed by 
the privately controlled colleges of the six other North Central 
States, the commission believes that the State will be compelled to 
choose between three alternatives ; 

(1) To offer a relatively limited prof^m of bigber edacatlon, (2) to accept 
a quality of lostractlon aiul ttorvico Inferior to that of other North Central 
States^ or (3) to contrilHite to hlaber educotion coiiHlderably more than 10 |)er ' 
cent of tbe amoOnt cuntiibuted by the seven North Central Statea 

A study of the plants of the Inslilutlon, including their util^-' 
tion, and tlie equipment of each, allowed that because the State 
“ has not supported higher education in an adequate manner in the 
past” there “has resulted an accumulated deficit in buildings and 
equipqsent. The physical plants are all inadequate to meet the 
nee(hJ of {he institutions,” Suggestions for the amelioration of the 
conditions brought about by the failure of the State to support 
higher education qn an ample basis include the raising of from 40 
to 60 per cent of the preant student f^ of the two State universities. 

^ With reference to funds for the institutions of Texas; tbe survey ^ 
commission condemns the practice of appropriating for individual 
items, and urges instead the appropriation of lump sums. -It doubts [ 
the expediency of a taill ta;e, concerning which there has been con- . 
siderable discussion in the State, but recommends that considera- 
tion of the matter be postponed until a centralized board of higher ' 



education /shall have opportunity make a uniSed system and pro- / 
pose a State program of higher education. • 

That *Hho government of tii6 Philippines must give more sup- 
port to its university and with increase in resources a oonsiderably 
increased proportionate share ” is obvious from the result/s of a study 
the commission made of the relation between expenditures for higl^er 
education and ]x>pulation in 32 States and the Philippines, which 
shows the Philippines at the bottom of the list in its per capita 
expenditure for higher education. The commission recommends 
that a stable income fojr the university be assured by setting aside 
for this purpose a definite percentage of the insular revenues, and 
that an appropriation be made to the university to provide for 
present and iutOre' building needs, to be available in annual install- 
ments during the succeeding live years. 

The report on the. University of Porto Rico recommends that 
an annual tax of 2 mills on all real and personal property in the 
island bo provided, the jiroceeds of the tax up to the-sufii of $600,000 
to bo used for the support of the university. In previous^years the 
customary appropriation for the current expenses of th^niversity 
hail bec-n $ir>0,000, supplemented infrequently by special appropria- 
tions for new buildings. 


n. CITY SCHOOL SURVEYS 

Ity Walter S. PEmiNBAUou 
Chtf/^ City SchooU^ lUx tBion , Bureau of BdueatUm 


INTRODUCTION 

• 

“ The school survey is a passing fad,” said some of the schoolmen . 
of the country 10 years ago; but judging from tlie number of city 
school surveys that have been made within the past d^ade,"and espe- 
cially from the number that have been made since 1922, the move- 
ment is gaining momentum. 

In addition to the surveys made by persons or agencies employed 
especially for this purpose,* there have been numerous self-surveys, 
particularly in those city school systems having research bureaus. 

In the preparation of this report 62 surveys, made since 1922 1^ 
outside experts or agencies, have been examined. Twenty-six of . 
tliese may be classed as general or comprehensive surveys and 86 as 
surveys of some particular phase of a school system, such as school 
buildings. J 

The general or' comprehensive surveys have had as their aim the • • 
appraisal of the entire scHool systeip. Not only is the efficiency of 
the school system determined as scientifically as possible with the 
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jneans at hand, but recommendations based upon theHacts aM foiiDd 
are made to show hoV the school system may be improved. Usuallj 
a pro^n*ara is outlined, only a part of whiA, however, can be put into 
operation immediately. In fact, if any school board should attempt | 
to adopt and to put into operation at once all the recommondationt 
made in most of the city school survey reports the scho9l system 
would ^ffer. The recommendations are made with the expectation 
that they will be frradually adopted over a period of years. Possibly 
oiie weakness in some of the survey reports is that the recommendi* 
lions are made without pointing out their relative importance. 

One of the distinfruishinpr features of the later city school survey 
reports is the fact that their aim is wholly constructive. This doe* 
not mean that the weak points of a school system ^nre not brought 
out, but such points are not montionwl unless followed by const ru^ 

_ tive recommendations. The survey that does noihinyr but point out 
the weakness of a school system should not bis considero<l a survey. 
If the surveyor has no remedy for sore spots he should Dot uncovw 
them. • Passibly some of the survey reports do not piVe enough at- 
tention to the pood jSoinIs in the school systems siirvey<^ or wlui 
the schools have accomplished over a pericnl of years. 

Within the past few years the school building survey has becoiw 
as popular as o^ven more popular than the generul survey. Now no 
progressive board of education thinks of erecting school building} 
without first studyiiig tlie school building nee<ls of the city — th» 
number of buildings necessary,* the number of old buildings th»l 
should be continued in use, remodeled, or abandoned, and the number 
of new buildii)gs that should be erectcd^whcro the new buildiiu? 
should be erected, and the kind of buildin^needed. 

In many instances boards of education ai'e not content to depend 
- upon the schc^l building committee of the br^iird or upon any .om 
else connected’ with the school system to make a survey of the s< 5 hod 
buildinli needs, so they employ some one to direct a survey in onia 
to determine what the school-building program should be, not oolr 
for the immediate present but for a |>eriod of years. 

, No two city school-survey reports are organized exaally alike, nd 
even those of the surveys made by the same agency. The charac 
teristics of the school systems surveyed determine ter a certain exteni 
Ihe method of organizing the repopta. All the general surveys, 
however, treat about the samu topics, as administration, achool build- 
ings, school finances, curricula, sAool population, pupil achievemeot 
and teaching staff. ' '' 

However valuable surveys made by persons or agencies not coa 
nected with the school system may be, every city school system should 
conduct a self-survey. At least certain data shoul<^ be collected adfl 
ooiupUed, 90 that whenever anyone from outside the school System 4 
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c®Ilp<I on to msliB & siirvoy it would not bo nccoss&ry to spond wooks 
coilocting dotft thst shool^ bo on file. Ono moy wondor why it is 
npccssarT for outside surveyors to administer various kinds of tesU, 
and why they should lalwriously collect information i*egardii\g school 
Htteiulancc, pro»p^ through schools, etc. EN'ery school system 
diould conduct testing programs and should have on hand such daU 
as ^surveyors usually re^piest of the school s.^'stem surveyed. 

Possibly one of the best uses city school sj’stems could make of 
si)ccialists in ,variou.s lines would be’ to call them in when needed as 
mnsulting experls. Such a plan would not in any way lower the ‘ 
importance of the office of the city schooP superintendent. He, in 
the end, would make his rrcominendations, but in the light of the 
opinions rendeiftl by the consultants. An outside |)orson may gi‘t 
an angle on tbe sobool situation tliat those working on it every day 
limy not have. The board of education and the suix'rintendent 'of 
sriiools would know’ whether or not the recommendations could bo 
put into pructipi/l operation. 

AP.MINISTRATION , ‘ 

All the general school-survey reports ramie in 1022-102C discu»_ 
one or more of the problems ^ school administration, such as the 
relation of the school board to city officials, standing committees, 
functions of (he board of educufion and of the suiwrintendent of 
M'hools, and (he relation of the business manager to the board and to 
the superintendent. \ • ' ^ 

Few surveys were made during the four-year periotl of fiscally 
dependent Yity-school systems; that school .system.s whose budgets 
• may be revised either os to details or a.s to the total amount. But 
in all surveys that were made of fiscally dependent school systems 
(ho survey committee recommended that tho schools become' fiscally 
indej)endent. TTie survey report on the schools of Watertown, K. Y., 
for example, Cmpliasizcs the need of action to make the Watertown 
School Board fndependent of municipal government, saying: 

Kxporlencu Juis Bbo\ni that tho rcMalta of (bis unfortunate dlTlaloo of re- 
xiMtiiBlbillty are l)a<L It leads to friction l>eiween municiiail ofBciala nnd school 
Ixiard*. “ BasponRlblllty Is shifted bock and forth. Petty blckerln** occur. 

Tile tmnaaction of important school business Is often seriously delayed. Wlien 
lowered school elllciency results, school boards blame the nmnldiial offlcials 
•••d the municipal officials blaiub tbe ^ool board. It is difficult for the"^ — 
cltlsen to III tbe responslhiuty In his own mind. But the greatest aufforers 
In tbe whole sltnatlon are tbe children. - 

Often when such conditions arise under the dependent form of school-board 
orxsnlKatlon neither the muntrlpal goremment nor the school board la to blame. 

It la the plan of oixnnizatlon that Is at fault. Dirldt'd school control InevituMy 
leads to conflict and Inefflclenty, no matter how consdeatlQus municipal offi- 
cials and school hoards may bo< ^ 
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Watertown iN anonit the dtled wLooe NCbooI boards function under the d» 
pendent p|uo of orKanlxatiou. The acfipol board la appointed br the DMfor, 
and the citj council has played cohsldcrable part In deternilDloK the aniuunt 
of Mrb«M>l expenditurcM. Watertown lias not escaped the evils tLat Inevitably I 
result from double-beaded res|«onBlbllitjr for school control. 

The survey report, on the school system of Providence, R. I., also i 
empliasizes, the need of fiscal independent. The survey committee 
m'ummendt'd that th^ school coiiiniiltce In* ifiven, in addition to tho» 
revenues allocuted to schools by State laws, such funds as they may 
require for the maintenance of the iHlucalional program adopted by 
' them not to exceed 35 per cent of the' tax revenues of the city for the 
next three preceding years. The survey staff explains that in con- 
sideration of the provision giving the sHiool comqiittce the i'onlrol of 
its own budget, the m'IpkiIs will never reexuva sp much as 35 ]>cr 
cent of tHo current revenues from taxation, since the determination 
of this amount is bnstxl upon the revenues of the next three preceding 
years. It was also n'conmiendctl thrtt, in enso more than this 35 per 
cent is needed, the law be enacted to carry the provi.sion that a larger 
KUin of money may Iw appropriated by the council iq>on tffc rccom- 
r>”ndation of the school committee. 

The Springfield, Mass., school -sur\i;y report shows that, over rand 
over again there ap(>ears in matters upon wlfich the school com- 
niittee has reached a decision the necessity for appeal to one or thr 
other municipal authority, anti tiuit as a result there is delay in 
providing the services or materials necessary for tJic JH'hools. ' The 
survey staff, witl^ such fads before it, inatle the following lecora- 
mendations: a ^ 

1. Hut the Lec:lsl«tore of kfaxudiuadia be a»ke<l to ^rt a law that wtO 
give the icbool ronimlttee of g|H-lnafleld complete control of tbe achool ayatem. 
That withto a limit to be aet by tbe leglRtature tbe acbool committee have a 
right to det^mlne tbe tax, ievj for acbuola. 

Z That the achool ctimmIUee be gitnea compleie authority for tbe erection of 
new bulidliiga-aiid for tbeir o|ieraUon and mulnlenaiice. 

I 

Standing committees, — ^The survey reports have been practically 
unanimous in recommending that standing or subcommittees of tlw 
board be abolished, since there is little for such committees to da 
Boards of education, it is shown, employ experts to have chayge of 
the various departments, and these exports should report to the entire 
school board through its chief executive officer — the superintendent 
of schools. The Racine, Wis., schoobsurvey staff says: 

♦ • 

Eliminate atandhu; committees. A city looks to tlie board of nine members ta 
manage Its arhoola.. With standing committees the board breaks Itself up lota 
aovoral smaller boards, lo««ea some of that unity of undeistandlng on the part af 
the whole body which la so easentlal, scatters Its energlea, and waatee Ita time. 

An excessive use of the committee system is pointed out in the 
survey report of tbe schools of Providence, R. L At tbe time of tbs 
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survey there was an executive committee ard.18 other standing com- 
mittees of ft members each, and^n add'Uon to these there were 10 
.ward cx)iiuuittees, composed *of 3 members each. The survey staff* 
that the school committee act as a committee of the 
'•''Whtiht and that all standing committees be abolished. 

\ The surve^j report on the schools of Lanier, Pa., declare that 
Ilk' abolition of standing committees causes a practical incrca.se in the 
rt^pon.sibility of every ntendx*r of the board, since as a member of 
I iMilicoinmittiO ho Usually feels chiefly re.xpoiLsible for the work of 
Ids sulH-oiiimitloe un<l only a limited reh^mrisibility for decisions rela- 
dve to the work of other subcommittees. 





finances 


.1 the w'bo4 surveys recommending on expansion of the school 

system, eithor<Us to program of stiulii's or as to o st'hool-buildihg' 

program, diseuss the financial aspects of the school svstJbin. The n?- 

\Mrts coll attention to the facts lhat increased cost of living brings 

abojil ad<Iitional costs in ^lucation, and that the increased demands 

limdo u|)on the scluwls tdso increase the cost. Attention is also 

c^lhnl to the fact that the increased cost of e<lucation is in some re- 

sfi^rts only a seeming instead of a real increase. The following 

ejttruct from the survey re])ort of the schoob of Port Arthur, .Tex. 

illuitt rates this fact; * ’ 

V , f' . 

Arthur s lucrcase In total school cxTandfturM for any Item, stated In 
•Huaftdollun*. Wnnu^e they eoiitaln a mixiuri'/of tvul and seoailOR Increnaew 
•re\ ul«*r|y oitKleadiuft. For eiattiple, the iu«‘fi'aKe In currvnt oxpenHOs from 
no,'IS0^2 1015 to $301,04-1.15 In 1025 iit first sts'uiw huge. But when tliew* 

rxiieW are nnalywHl to take Into account the Increased enrollment, and the 
dw reksetl pun basina power of .the dollar, the Increases prvve to be far more 
tremikg hn&n real. ^ 

XhA Port Arthur sirvey report contains a chart which shows that 
appurt^tly the total exj^ndit tires from 101ft to 1025 increased iJOO 
per ceikji while In reality (hoy increasetl only .30 per cent, and that 
most ofYjiisJncrease was due to <lebt service and capital outlay. If 
(hi.s samUmetM had been usetl in all others survej-s the increased 
cost of evocation in the cities surveyed would no doubt have been 
found sm^l, especially 'the increased cost for current expenses. 

Among|\ho que.stions that the survey re|mrts attempt to answer 
rogartllng^hool finances are: How much is being. expended on the 
ichools; httw are the expcn.ses distributed; is the financial policy 
good; canji^nd should more be sjient on /the schools; what b the 
per pupil dost, and how does this compare with' the per pupil cost in 
•other citiei; how does the wealth of the! city compare with that 
other ciUeltl . / / 
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Some of the survey reports analyze expenditure by schools and 
by departments in the high school. The Port Arthur survey shows 
‘ that, in general, small schools cost more per pupil than large schools, 
provided the educational programs are equivalent. This report, as 
wwl as other reports, shows that there is wide variation of costs 
in the high -school subjects due to the average salary paid the teach- 
. ers of each subject, the size of classes, and the average number o 
classes taught by teachers in each subject. The vocational subjecta 
usually cost more per pupil than any other subject. For illustration, 
the annual cost per pupil by high-school subjects, based on teacliera’ 
salaries only, as given in the Port Arthur survey is; Vocationa 
^ education, $85.77; industrial arts, $30.66; home economics, $22.70; 
science, $19.84; Latin, $16.99; music, $13.59; English, $12.73; Spon- 
ish, $11.55; histoiy, $9.06; mathematics, $8.37; and physical educa- 
tion, $7.77. ‘ • ' , 

SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEYS 

* 

It is now recognized that school-building surveys are essential in 
b making school-building programs. Not so many years ago schoo 
buildings were located and erected without much thought as to the 
future needs of a city; now careful studies are made of the city itself 
to discover population trends. Some sections of the city may have 
reached their ma,ximum growth or -are growing slowly, while other 
sections are growing rapidly. If it can be known in which section 
of the city tlw children* will be living and their approximate number 
. 10 years hence, the matter of locating school buildings becomes i 
comparatively simple matter. 

^ Another step followed by the building surveyor has been to evalu- 
ate the present school plant to see which buildings should be aban- 
doned, which may be remodeled, and which may be used without any 
.changes, and how many buildings will be needed to bouse not only 
the present school population but the school population 10 or 16 years 
hence. In many cities it has been found that by Uie time a new buiid- 
^ ing is completed there are more than enough children to fill it It 
is pointed out ip the survey reforts that the building program should 
provide for the erection of buildings to keep pace with the growth in 
population so that buildings moy be erected bej[pre the schools become 
6vercrowded. 

The surveyors think not only of the number of classrooms neces- 
sary to house the school popuhition, but of the program of studies. 
A building erected 20 years ago may be a good building for housing 
children, and from thte builders’ point of view it may be too well 
constructed to be abandoned ; but from the schoolman’s point 
view it may not be suited to a modern program of studies. 

The school building. survey reports call attention to the fact that 
th* program of studies has greatly expanded and that new types of 
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buildings have to be designed. To quote from the survey report on 
the school-building program* for Berkeley, Ctflif,, one of the many 
reports emphasizing the need of adapting the school building to the 
program of studies : 

A school ballding, like a bank, a etore, a factory, a cborch, or an office build- 
tog, must be designed wltb reference to the activities It Is to house. Accordingly, 
the beginning of a school building Is not the plans of an architect but the plans 
of the Bcboulmoster. 

The Portland, Oreg., school-building survey, recently conducted by 
the Bureau of Education, is an illustration of the method of conduct- 
ing school-building surveys which is being developed by the bureau; 
it is also an illustration of the value of being able to check the 
methods used in the light of the actual carrying out of 'the building 
program. Because an opportunity was given to check the recom- 
mendations of the survey after the building program had been in 
operation for two years, it was possible to make an interesting study 
of the ode<;uacy of the methods used *and of the accuracy of the 
bhreau’s forecasts irt regard to school-building needs. * 

Recommendations were made covering a 15-year period, but since 
nearly flie whole school plant had to be replaced and since only a 
certain number of buildings cj^ld be erected ’each year the school- 
building program was divided into three five-year periods, as follows: 
192a-lf)27, 192r-1932, and 1932-19.37. 

When the board of school directors invited the bureau to make 
(he survey "they asked that two building programs .be submitted, one 
on the basis of the usual form of scliool organization and one on 
tlie basis of the platoon or work-study- pi ay form of school organiza- 
tion. This was done. No recommendation was made as to which 
program should be adopted. The\)oord of school directors, however, 
voted to adopt the school-building program on the platoon or work- 
etudy-play plan for the first five-year period. 

Two years after the survey was made the bureau specialist who 
had charge of the survey returned, at the request of the board of 
school directors, to check till recommendations for the second five-year 
building program. The adequacy of the building program .with 
regard to 'the population study and estimated increase in soliool 
population, the number and location of buildings, and the cost of 
the building program .were checked. The survey staff had recom^n. 
mended that the school-building program be carried out on the baas 
of divisions or groups of schools rather than on the basis of indi- 
vidual schools. There werff 21 such divisions, some of. them including ,, 
3 oy 4, others 8 or 9 schools! T 

When the bureau’s estimates of growth for these 21 divisions were 
compared with actual growth from 1922 to 1926 it was found that 
the survey staff made underestimates in respect to only 4 out of the 
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21 divisions. In one of the four divisions the survey staff had stated 
in tl^ original report that the division was, so new that no accurate 
estimates could be given and in the other three the boundaries had 
been changed since the original survey. A summary of the com- 
parison of the survey estimate of the percentage of increase per year 
* for the east and west sides of the city with the percentage of increase 
on the basis of actual growth in 1922-11)24 and 1922-1925 is given in 
the following table : 


Percentage of increaec per gear 


• * 

% 
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The survey also estimateil the number of classes that would have 
to be provided for by 1927. The following table shows how the 
estimate compared Srith the number that would have to be taken 
care of on the basis of the actual growth for 1922-1924 and 1922-1925: 
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The total cost of the building prpgram for the first five-year 
period, 1922-1927, ns estimated*by the survey, was $5,109,150^ The 
board of school directors asked for a bondJssue of $5,000,0(X), and it 
was, voted. Because of certain local conditions and changes in build- 
ing costs it was possible for the board of school directors to carry 
out the program for the first five-year period for a little less than 
the $5,000,000. 

The estimate of the survey in 1923 for the cost of the building 
- program on the work-^udy-play or platoon plan for the second 
* five-year period, 1927-1932, was $4,293, 500. After checking the 
recommendations in 1925 it was estimated that the cost would be 
$4,770,200 for the second five-year Jieriod, the difference being due to 
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the increase in high-school population. The revised estimate was 
not given on the basis of the traditional plan, as, after two years’ 
fX|)erience the platoon or work-study-play plan had been adopted 
for the city. , 

The G-^S fUn in relotion to huUdinff proprawM.-lThe adoption 
of the C-3-3 plan of school organization is considered in the school- 
building survey reports. For the larger cities it is usually recom- 
niended that junior high schpol buildings be erected in various sec- 
tions of the city so that pupils of junior high school age may not 
have to travel great ‘distances to school. The junior high schools ‘ 
relieve the elementary schools of grades 7 and 8 and the high school 
of grade 9. 

For the smaller cities the recommendation is made in some of the 
survey reports that the schobls be organized with six years in the 
. elementary schools and sk years in the high school, and that -all the 
pupils of secondary-school age be housed in one building under 
one organization. 

FinoncUuj echool-huMing The, problem of financing 

a school-building program receives much attention on the reports 
on school buildings. Data are presented to show the abilit^of 
the city to finance the program outlined, and recommendations 
are made as to the best method of providing the funds. Practically 
all the surveys recommend that bonds l^e issued, but in several 
instances attention is called to the cash-payment plan. To quote 
from the school-building survey report of Berkeley, Calif.: 

The credit plan la best adapted to, and la ununlly easeotlal to, Intermittent 
construction as a policy of developing a school plant If we huddle our con- 
itrucUon Into Iump«< we mast pay the cost In lumps or else .find a way to 
spread the cost over Rubsefluent years. Tju* cash plan la adopted to continuous 
ronstruenon as a policy becauae the coat comes In small, regular allotments 
' which adjust themselves comfortably to the requirements of a sound taxing 
aystem, * 

^ The director of the Berkeley ‘school-building survey takes the 
position that, other things being equally suited to the two plans, 
there is no doubt that 'for public financing the cash plan is the 
better. He says ; ^ 

There edn be no proper social gain In Iwrrowing for the sake of patting off 
payment. This la different In private flnance, where the end aougbt is prdflta 
and not social Attlee. On the other hand, we must not be led Into the 
assumption that t^re Is any special virtue In any given plan as such, k plan 
In public IlnancW is good or poor accordingly as It meets or does not meet 
actual needs. j6ese needs are: (1) To get the money when^d for the 
Hmc and purfip^s nt^ed. and (2) to get It at the lowest net cWconslstent 
with the money market and with wise management In Us use 
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All of the general school survey reports treat of' the junior 
high schools already organized or recommend that such schools be 
organized as' early os practicable. At least two report%are dented 
entirely to the junior high school. One of these is a report of the 
committee appointed by Dr. William L.- Ettinger, then superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, to make a' survey 'of the junior 
high schools of that city. The other is a report on the junior high 
schools of Rochester, N, Y., prepared by 'the junior high school 
council, consisting of the principals of the junior high schools and 
various other iHrccting heads, both in junior high schools and at the 
^^peiJfrhl office. 

The survey of the junior high schools of New York t^ity treats^df 
the following: Organization of junior high schools, growth of junior 
high schools, growth of the junior high school system, classification 
of pupils, course of study, differentiation of courses, number of 
teaching periods, success of junior high school pupils in variqus 
subjects^ use of prognostic .tests, pupil self-government, after-school 
activities, training of junior high school teachers, effect of the organ- 
ization of junior high schools on part-time and double-session prob- 
lems in elementary, junior high, and high schools, and methods of 
teaching. . - . • ^ 

The Rochester report includes the following; Origin and growth 
of the junior high school plan, -organization and supervision, curri- 
culums nndXrourses of study, results, costs. 

Each of the topics included in these two reports is treated fully. 
The conclusions regarding the progress of pupils in the last year of . 
the junior high schools compared with the progress of pupils in the 
first year of the sepior high schools are interesting and significant. 

The survey report of the junior high schools of New York City 
shows that in the first and second terms of high-school work the 
per cent of failures among junior high school pupils is less in all 
subjects than the per cent of failures of senior high school pupils, 
and that in some subjects, the per cent of failures among junior 
high school pupils is much less than the per cent of failures among 
senior high school pupils. 

The question, arises as to the value of these conclusions on the 
ground that the standard for the successful completion of a subject 
may not be the same for the two groups of schools. The survey 
report answers this question, by stating that there is no evidence 
that the 'standard is lower in the junior high schools than in the 
^nior high schools, and that as positive evidence of the standard in 
junior high schools, the study made by the committee of tlie per' 
cent of junior high school pupils who succeed in third-term work 
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in the senior schools, ^marked by senior high school teachers, is 
fjreater in Spanish, Latin, and English, and less in accounting, 
French, and typewriting than the per cent of senior high school 
pupils who succeed in third-term work in these subjects. 

Thb rea.son given by the committee for fewer failures in ^e junior 
high schools is that the ninth year pupils in the^^e schools mL^ught 
by principals and teachers who have had experience in thrower 
grades of the schools and are better able to adapt their methods to 
their pupils. 

The committee .also says that the conclusion seems to be warranted 
that the junior high schools 01 % realizing two advantages which 
were claimed for' them, namely, that the/ bridge the gap between 
the 8B grade in the elementary schools and the 9A grade in the 
senior high 'schools, as it exillfe under tne plan, and<^at the 
junior high schools retain a larger numlier of pupils for successful 
ninth year work than the senior high school. 

• i/' 

ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS - - 


The general school survey reports are .silent on the matter of all- 
year schools, no dotiHt because none of the cities in which general 
surveys'were conducted has organized such schools. One survey, 
however, which has attracted nation-wide attention is that treating " 
specifically of the all-year s(^ools of Newark, N. J. In June, 1925,^ 
the board of education of Newark invited Dr. M. V. O’Shea tndr 
Dr, William Farrand to exumir^ evidence relating to the succ^>i^^ 
failure of the all-year schools in that ci^ The report submitteePto 
the board recommended that a complefir survey be made of the all- 
year schools to secure impartial data in view of which the survey 
committee might make positive recommendations regarding tlieir 
continuance. 


The board of education adopted the recommendation, and in^ted 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea, 'Dr. William Farrand, Dr. W. C. Ryan, jr., Dr. 

W . A. McCall, Dr. A. T. Wylie, and Dr. P. K. Atkinson to make the 
survey. - , 

The committee found that while the all-year schools do not do 
what was originally claimed for them — that is, carry any Consid- 
erable number of pupils through eight grades in six years— >they do 
advance their pupils more rapidly and give them greater educa- 
tional attainment than pupils of similar ability, heredity, and social 
Uckground in the traditional schools; that while it takes the aver- 
age pupil in an all-year school nearly eight years to complete the 
elementary grades, it takes the'pupils of corresponding capacity ift • 
a traditional school a distinctly longer time^ that while all-^ear 
graduates do not make so good allowing in high school as tradi- 
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tional graduates, the reason is not less efficient ^ork in the schools 
but the innate capacity of the pupils themselves, many of whom are. 
of foreign parentage, and the fact that tlie all-year schools are hold- 
ing and carrying through a class of pupils who in the regular schools 
would be likely either to drop out or to be seriously retarded; tlial 
. these schools, in' the face of great difficulties, are doing extremely 
valuable work, and are rendering great service, particularly to chil- 
dren of foreign parentage and unfavorable home conditions; that 
these children will*suffer educationally if the alhyear'^schools are 
abolished; and that the additional cost is not excessive, considering 
the service rendered. ‘ , 

In view of all the evidence, the survey committee recommended 
tltat the all-year schtwls of Newark be continued and that they bo 
given every facility to make their work even more effective than it 
has been thus far. 

The Newark Board of Education, after giving the report of the 
survey committee due consideration, decided to continue the all-year* 
schools. 

SUPERVISION 
' ' ■* 

The supervision of instruction is a topic discussed in nlbst of the 
general school. survey reports. The technique of su^rvision is not 
so much treated as is the supervisory organization of the school • 
system. ' , * 

Two plans of supervisory organization are considered iP severlll of 
the survey reports. One is the plan of supervision of instruction 
entirely from the central office staff; the other makes the building 
principal responsible for the entire life of the building, including the 
leadership in the improvement of instruction as well as in adminis- 
irative matters. 

The scliool survey reports discussing the work of the principal 
recommend that he be the real head of his school. To quote from the 
survey repol^t of Watertown, N. Y.: 

T^e principal abould be tbe pmfesRlonol as well ng the managing beod of the 
school; No officer of the system should come bet woeg, ^e\ principal and the 
teacher. With this authority there must also go** restio^eRlty; mainte- 
nance of proper standarda of Instruction. ^lieDr girea^^ed aalary 
that goes to a principal It haa a right to expect more^ than la paired of a 
teacher. In a word, the city la Justified In expecting that the principal ahall be 
a profeaslonol leader of teachers in that school. 

Making the principal the professional head of hi7 school does. hot 
imply, according to the survey reports, that there shall be ho general 
nor speciab superVi^rs. The survey report of the schools of Beau- 
mont, Tex,, makes this point clear: 



No 'piiDcip&l can become so expert In all tbe snbJectB of the corricnlom aa 
to assume tbe dntles of sopenrlsurs. each of whom la giving his whole time to 
a single field. FnrLbermofe, few, If any, principals are as yet expert traln^ 
uf teachers. The point Is that principals sbonld Interest themselves in all 
phases of the work of elucatlng the children in their schools and should fit 
themselves to lead and guide their teachers with steadily increasing aklU. 
The principal who is alive to his opportunities wUl take advantage of all that, 
, the superintendent and special supervisors have to offer for his own training. 
The s]^iali8ts will act as advisers and periodic asslatnnta, whlle~^e principal 
will t^on the']ob every minute. * ^ - * 

'•In some ^hool systems, no doubt, itinerant teachers are called 
supervisors. The Racine, Wis., survey sta^ emphasizes the fact that 
• a distinction should be made between supervisors and traveling 
teachers.** To quote from the report regarding the function of the 
supervisor or the'l^eciaJist; . . 



Every school of any considerable siie should be provided with speclallats 
either on the part-time or full-time basis. It should be the function of such 
individuals to act as expert advisers to the superintendent In the several* 
fields of learning and to assist In supervlaion and the imimovement of teach- 
ing. The chief functions may be listed as follows: (1) Besearch and the- 
organixatloD of research; (2) preparation of Instructional materials, ouUlnea, 
courses of study, teaching aids, etc.; (3) training actlvlUe^he Improvement 
of ieacbers and prlnclpoia In service; (4) 'commuoUy activities and contact 
with ODtsIde agencies — selling the school to the commonlty; (0) expert assist- 
ance In the selection of the materials'of Inatmctlon— textbook^ auppUea. and 
equipment; (6) ^pert assistance in the selection,' appolqtment, and'nppralaal 
of the teaching staff; (7) survey, report, and schedules; and (S) general' 

administrative matters upon assignment from the superintendent; * 

_ ^ 

. The report calls attention to the fac^ that 'v^ile visitation is im- 
portant, it is oiUy one of tlie several 'functions of supervision. 

More time sbopld probably be given to- research, preparation of Inatructlonal 
materials, and 'other ueans of training teachers and principals In servlca. 
Tbe 'principal should he made responsible for*the Instructional condition^ In 
his buildings and trained to aaaume this responsibility. • • Principals 

lire line o'meers; supervisors are staff officers. * 

The Lockport, N. T., survey staff recommends that the superin- 
tendent’s special assistant, known as the supervisor of kindergartens 
and grades 1 to 6, work largely through the principals in securing 
a better eduwtional product, but that no principal ^should be charged 
with supervisory duties unless ho has had spiecial preparation for 
supervisory work or prepares himself for such positions. 

In the- Providence, R. I., survey report is fonnd, the recommenda- 
tion that principals be trained and equipped fbr the supervision of 
in^ruttion, and that they be held responsible for the work of their 
school in so far as it may be affected by supervision. Says tha 
report: 

89064*— 28— 8 “ ' ' * 
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» ^ ^ 

On th© rtafP of th© assistant snperintendont In rhorRp of slementair sdiooto 
there should be certain persons who are able to deal with special sulije^ 
-There are at least three well-deflned needs for such specialists ; , ‘ ' 

The kinderjnirteo s|ioald have one or more supervisors. 

Wherever there Is n weakness In the teocbloE staff or a new subject Intro- , 
duced In the curriculum there will be need for (vefsona who ore ctanpctent to 
direct the teaching of subjects Involved. In general these shopld not be perma- 
nent officer^ but the number and character of these sapeirtsors or demonstration 
teaclierw should vary with thc-waeds of the iqrBtem. 

There Is a need for persons :^ho are ctmipeteot In. the field of superrlston • 
and who are also able to conduct experiments that have for tlieir purpose tlie 
improwment In the method.s and moteriitls of-lnstnirUon, These people .*<houId'* 
not be expected to si)end their time In promlsruouM rlidtlng of schoolnsni).'* for 
the pofisiec of locating dlOrultlee. When the princIpaKs encounter a difliculty 
that they can not remedy they should have tho privilege of celling upon the 
assistant superlnleudeut for the services of the supervlaor who Is able to render 
the aasiatance tliat la desired. 

, THE TEACHING STAFF i 

.The various general .school survey reports usually devote a chapter 
to fhe training and exj>erience of teachers and. their salaries. The 
standard of training recununended in the survey reports is at least 
two years of normal-school training for elementary school teachers 
and at least four years of college training for high-school teachers. 

^Although the city school systems surveyed • have etfopted ^ch a 
standard, none of them as' yet cai^ claim tliat all their teachers 
measure up to it, since some of the teachers who entered the service 
not so many years ago did so" vfith Very littl§ professional training. 

The-general survey reports recommend that salary schedules should 
make a difference in salaries on the basis of the amount of training 
«nd length of experience. That is, a teadler who has had four years 
of normal school or college work should receive a larger initial salary 
than the teacher who has had less training. 

Two recent surveys of teachers’ salaries which may be m‘en- * 
tioned are “The Survey of the Salaries of Xeachers in ’the Public 
Schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., in Relation to the Cost of Living}” and 
the “ Report of the Committee on the Study ofSalaries in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools.” ■* » 

The Pittsburgh salary survey was undertaken at the request of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association. The study was made under Dr. 
Marion K. McKay and Dr. Colston E. Wame, dir^tor and assistant * 
director of the department of economics, University of Pittsburgh, 
.^ong tho conclusions reached were that, although • the salaries have 
risen^ the advances have been more apparent than'feaL To quote 
from the report: - * , . . . ' ^ 

It appeals that the medlaa Pittsburgh elementary school teacher of 1827, 
de^ite the higher standards required of her, receives but lUde more In Bur- 
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chasing than In 1900, and scarcely as mncb as In JOli .The aalarlea of 
bigb-school (earbera have followed a somewbaL similar course. Since 1900 a 
slight ^Dcr^ baa been made; since 1913 there baa been a marked decline^ 

As a rule the remuneration of teacbera baa kept pace with that of public* 
Bcb^l, offlcials and comparable municipal employees. For skilled Ptttsburgb 
craf^en for whom data are arallable. the percentage of Increase in wagea 
has t^u greater than that of teachers. The* same <^eoiuaion applies to the 
basic wage*of unskilled steel and Irou workejs. • 

The survey report in discussing what constitute an adequate 
' salary, says: 

Vexing qoestions^rUie In the flzation of any salary dCbednle. The lasnes 
Involved ate so lutrlcate. the demands on employees are so changing, and tbe 
needs are .so varying that It would be a bold pereon who would sute that be . 
could establish a particular sUudard^ payment Just at a given time. 

Among the queations to copsid^, according* to the survey report, 
whpt extent should the salary be determined by the 
training .of the teacher! (2) What part should teaching experi- 
ence play? (3) To what extent should individual efficiency be con- 
sidered? (4) Should the salary be at such a level’ as will just insure 
the retention of the best qualified teachera? (5) Should the ability 
of the community to pay for education be prjmary in the establish- 
ment of salary sphedules? (6) To what extent should the remunera- 
tion of other professional groups serve as a gtiide? (7) What 
jJifferenriala should be provided to serve as a constant impetus to 
higher professional atUinment? (8) Should the foundation stone 

be the cost^ of supplying an adequate living for the teacher and his 
or her dependenta? 

The Cincinnati survey, of teachers’ salaries considered among other 
things the factors required in the formation of a salary schedule 
the adjus^ent of salaries of teachers now in service to the schedule 
, and probable costs. The survey committee recommended that the 
single salary, principle shoiild prevail. Both the arguments for 
and against the single salaiy are presented in the report. The com- 
mittee says: 


While ap^ii^g the principle that maxima apd Incremeiita Bhould vary 

Ifn fhp nmAiinf ... ^ 


with tbe 
tbe min 
with min! 
pensatloD 
profettioo. 
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of pre^rataoD. the committee subecrlbea to the principle that 
should the same for ay. . It isjnst afi^Deqeraary that a teacher 
' preparation shonld, as Well as a college graduate, receive a oom- 
makea for a decent Jiving in keeping with the neceasltlee of onr 


^th the Pittsburgh' sng^ Cincinnati reports conUin many 
tables that are of volue to any cononittee making a study of 
teachers’ salaries. > ^ 
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PROVISION TOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The data-p«Sfiifed in the yarioiis survey reports show that tli© 
percentage of ' nonpromotions is too high. Such expressions as the 
following 'may be ^ound in most of the reports ; 

The large per cent ot fallarea In an indicntion tliat there la an tnailequate ad- 
justment of educational opportunities to pupil needs hiuI abllltlea. One of tba 
slgnlflcaot causes of the lartte amount of failure la the lack of nn.v definite 
pullcjr as to when a child shall be required to repeat n tnude. The wlde'ranim 
of fallurea between schools, grades, and subjecta sugsesta a lack of careful 
8U|>erTlslan within the echools iind a lack of unity In policies ond standards ot 
achievement, organtautioo, claaalficailon, and promotion throogllimt the city. 

It is evident that much remains to be done before all children may 
progress through school at tbe rate commensurate with their abilities 
and effort. In order better to* provide for the individual child the 
survey reports contain the recommendation that children of like 
ability be grouped together for purpo.ses of instruction and that Uie 
courses of study be adopte<j to the various ability groups. 

Several ways of providing for individual differences are dis- 
cussed in the general sur>’oy reports. Among the plans considered 
are: (1) Grouping the pupils and advancing the brighter children as 
rapidly as possible^ (2) giving, the brighter children more to do 
without advancing them rapidly from one grade to another; and 
(3) ttie adoption of an individual instruction plan. 

None of the general sui^vey reports, gives much attention to any 
' of the individual instruction plans. The survey* of the. schools bf 
* Winnetka, 111., was, however, made to evaluate the individual tech- 
nique used in the schools of that city. Since this is the only survey 
that attempts to evaluate an individual method of instruction, a brief 
summary of the survey is included in this chapter. 

' Tlie survey of the Winnetka schools was made by Dean Gray, of 
the University of Chicago; Mr. Carletpn Washbume, superintendent 
j^of schools of Winnetka; and Miss Mabel Vogel, r^arch a.ssistant, 
Winnetka public schools, in order to discover the effectiveness of the 
Winnetka technique of individual instruction. The five basic prin- 
ciples of the technique a.s formulated by the survey staff are (1) a 
clear definition of the essentials of the fundamental subjects in terms 
of units of achievements; (2) self-instructive, self-corrective practice 
materials in these subjects; (8) diagnostic tests to measure achieve- 
ment; (4) individual subject promotions, within certain limits, on the 
basis of acliieveraent in the fundamental subjects; and (5) large 
emphasis on group and creative activities .during certain periods of 
the day. 

It is evident that an investigation of the merits of such a program 
involved many complex problems. The following were the specific 
questions that the survey attempted to answer: 
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1. Does the Winnetka technique result in more or less retardation 
of pupils tha^ is found in other schools of similar social composition t 
Does it result in unusually rapid advancement of many pupils? 

2. Does the Winnetka technique actually provide for individual 
(lifferenck among children! Does the school progress of children 
in Winnetka correlate with their intelligence! 

3. Are the cliildrcn' of the Winnetka public schools so selected as 
to make generalisations from them applicable to other schools*! 

4. Are those subjects which are being taught on an indiv'idual 
basis in AVinnetka learned more effectively or less effectively than 
in schools using the usual class method ? 

“6. Do children whdihave had their elementary training under the 
Winnetka technique do satisfactory work in the high school? Are 
they able to compete successfully, so far as marks are concerned, 
with children who have been taught by the usual group metliods, 
when all work together in a typical high school? v_ 

6. Are individual progress and self-instruption, per ae, more effi- 
cient or less efficient than group or cto instruction, as shown by 
controlled experiments? 

T. Is the proppftion of children apparently concentrated on thfeir 
work greater or less under the Winnetka technique than under 
ordinary class procedure? 

8. Do the pupils in the Winnetka schools devote more time or less 
time to group creative activities than do those in a typical school 
system using the class method, or those in a private experimental ' 
school, or those in a university lalmratory school f 

0. Does the Winnetka technique impose a greater burden on the 
teacher than does regular classroom instruction! 

10. Is the system of individual instruction and progress respon- 
sible for the per capita cost in Uie AVinnetka public schoois, which ia 
higher than that in most public schools? 

T^ie survey staff calls attention to the fact that these 10 problems 
represent but a fraction of the studies that must be made in determin- 
ing the merits 'of any program of instruction. ^The survey staff*- 
franUy state that in some cases the data are inade<}uate to justify 
final conclusions, and that in other cases data were secured which are 
decidedly significant, if not entirely conclusive ' ‘ ‘ 

following conclusions were reached: 1 The mastery of the 
drill phases of these subjects as measu^;^ by the testa used ia better 
adapted to the varied capacities. of individual children than is po§* 
sible under the traditional class method. 

2. Grade repetition is eliminated, in that na child repeats the work 
of a grade; retardation is markedly decreased; the proportion of 
children making “normal” progress is increased; and there, is a 

slight increase in the proportion of children accelerated. 

■ 

^ - L. 
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3. A prvatvr aiuount of time per xJiiy is free for jjroup and creative 
activities. 

4. The efficiency of the work in reading, lan^apyimd arithmetic 

as measured by slandardizeil tests is increased. ^ j * , 

The disadvtoita^ resultinjf either from the peneral plan or of 
the'deUiled technique were, however, found in. tlie following par- ^ 
ticulars-: 

1- The ability to RpeJl words not studied was decidedly lower in 
Winnetka than in the other schools. While progress in this ability 
between September and February was slightly letter in Winnetka 
than in the other schools, owing, perhaps, to a change in technique, 

* "ihe technique used prior to 1923 was undoubtedly ineffective in this 
porticular. t 

2. If the appearance of attentiveness is an adequate criterion, there 
IS a somewhat smaller ^rcentago of children concentrating on their 
work under the individual instruction technique than under that 
of class instruction. ' 

Among the many results which remained unmeasured, and con- 
cerning which the survey staff could make no conclusive statement, 
were: Is individual work in content subjects, such as history, geog^ 
rtphy, and science as effective as it is in the ‘‘tool ” subjects of read- 
ing, spelling, formal language, and arithmetic? Can the so-called 
fundamentals be learned more rapidly and effectively as drill 
exercises apart from their natural setting! Do pupils learn more 

effectively under the stimulus of group activities than when workinir 
alone? . * 

The survey report concludes: 

While, thereforr. much eiporimeotatioo rvoulDa (o bo done, and wide ooopera- " 
tion la needed. It appeurs fair to conclnde that It la pooHlble for poblle achoola 
lo make much fcreuter adaptation to Utdlridual cUttenMjces than la cuMomury; 
and that, aofar as^yre bare been able to mmauro the results of auob adaptation 
most of these resulta ore good. . , > ’ 


INSTRUCTION 

¥ 

earlier school suiHey report.s usually treated at some length the 
quality of instruction as obser\-ed by classroom visitation. The more 
recent surveys do not place so’ much reliance upon observatfon as a 
method of determining the quality of instruction, but rather upon 
the achievement of pupils as measured by sUndardired tests. No 
survey of instruction is considered complete unless the pupils have - 
been^ subjected to a battery of intelligence and ^achievement tests. 
Possibly some oTth^urveys that do not include a discussion based 
upon the observatioinsf classroom work have gone to one extreme. 
After the testa have bc^ given and analyzed, classroom visitation 
arould reveal why certair) classes have or have not made good score& 
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A^rJinp to the Peona, HI, surrey it is possible for an expe- 
-nen\^ ob^ryer to infer the general quality of the instruction by 
noting such characteristics as the apparent purpose of the teachers, 
intenwt of pupils and teachers in the work, methods of dealing with 
pu|)ils^mis(akes, and the general discipline prevailing in the roonia 
The ^rvey of the schools of Racine,. Wis,, devotes more space to a 
discussitm of tlossroom instruction than any other of the later sur- 
\e^'s. Th^.^liscussions are based both uix>n observation and resuU§^ 
as dete.n^wl by testa. The report contains a chapter on each of ^ 
the follotlftng lopica relating to instruction : Measuring Uie results of ^ 
insrtructioi^ obswrvation in the kindergarten and first grade; reading; 
yithinetici handwriting; spelling; commercial education in the jun’ 
iflT and sejior high achooLs; English ‘language; foreign languages; > 
health etlucation; histoiy and civics; mathematics in the junior and 
senior high schools; music; science; special schools and classes; and 
vocational e<lucation. Space does not permit the presentotion of any 
of the conclusions rwched reganiing instruction in the Racine schools, .. 
hut the ro|)ort fiirniHhcs a valuable contribution on instruction in the 
various elcinentary and high-school subjects. 
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of Reading, Pa. Reading, Pa.. Board of School Dtreotorn, 1023. 222 p. 

StJoteph,iIo, Strayer, George D. and Engelhardt, N. L. School building sur- 
vey and program for St. Joseph, Mo., 1022-28. St. Joseph, Mo., Board of 
Education, 1022. 103.p. 

Bpringficid, Maes. Columbia Universl/y. Teachers College. Institute of Edu- 
cational Research. Division of Field Studies. Report the survey of 
certain aspects of the public-school system of Sprlngfleld, Mass., 1023-24. 
Springfield, Mass., Press of Springfield printing & Binding Co., 1024. 

^ 173 p. 

tiuorge D. Straj^r, director. 

\ Btamford, Conn, ^ffumbla UnlTersity. Teachers College. Institate of Educa- 
tional Research. Division of Field Studies. Report of the survey uf the 
public-school system of the town of Stamford, Conn., for the year 1022-23 
Stamford, Conn., superintendent of schools, 1023. 237 p; 

Bworlhmore, Pa, United Siotes. Bureau of Education. * A survey of the 
schools of Swarthmore, 1023. (Unpublished.) 

Superior, Wlc. Engelbardt, Fred, Report of the survey of the orgunizatloa, ^ 
administration, finance, and certain other aspects of the public-school 
system of Superior, WIs., school year 1024-26. Minneapolis, Minn., Uni- 
versity of Minn&ota, 1026. 160 p. (College of Education. Educational 
Monograph no. 0.) 

Tampa, Pia, Columbia University. Teachers College. Institute of Educa- 
^ tiooal Research. Division of Field Studies. Report of the survey of the 

^ schools of Tampa, Fla. New York, Columbia University, Teachers Col- 

lage, 1026. 306 p.. (School Survey Series.) 

* Oeorge D. Strayer, director. 

Terre Hanie, Ind, Bobbitt, Franklin. Report of a survey of the scbodl sites 

• and buildings of Terre Haute, Ind. Published In connection with the an- 
nual reports of the Superintendent of Schools of Terre Haute lo 1024-25, 
1026-26. 124 p. . 

Vntontoicn, Pa. United States. Bureau of Education. A report on the scbool- 
bulldlng needs of Unlontown, Pa. (Unpublished.) 

Vattejo, Calif. California. University. Department of Education. A survey 
of the educational program, organization and administration, school 
finances, and schoolhouses of Vallejo. Vallejo (Calif.), Board of Eklucation, 
1026. llOp. 

F. W. Bart and L. R. Peterson, directors. 

Walertoton, N. T. Columbia University. Teachers College. Institute of Edu- 
cational Research. Division of Field Studies. Report of the survey of 
the schools of Wetertown, N. Y., 1024-26. Watertown, N. Y., The Kamargo 
Press, 1024. 167 p. 

Oeotge D. fitroyer, director. ^ 

Wayne, Pa, United States. Bureau of Education. A sqrvey of the schools of 
Radnor Township^ 1024. (Unpublished.) 

We»t Hartford, Conn. Connecticut. State Board of Education. A survey of 
the schools of West Hartford, made at the request and with the cooperation 
of the town school committee, 1022-28. West Hartford, Conn., 1023. 161 p 

Winchester, Va. Dearborn, Walter P, Psychological 'end education^ tes^s la 
the public schools of Winchester, Va. Charlottesville, Va., University of 
Virginia, 10^ 64 p. 
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Winnetka, ni. WoHhburne, Carleton, Gray, William 8. amt Vogel, Mabel. A 
survey of the Wimietka publie schools, results of a practical experiment in 
Cttlug schools to Individuals. Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing 
Co., 1020. 136 p. * ' 


III. «URAL EDUCATION SURVEYS, 1922-24 1924-2$ 

By Tiaion Covrar and Edith A. Lathbop 
A^MUtent Bptciali^tw <n Kural Education, Bureau of KducaiUm 


NUMBER AND SCOPE ^ 

r 

A lar^e num^r of educational surveys of rural-school situations 
were made during the four-year [^riod ending December 31, 1926, 
many of which were reported in mimeographed form only and prin- 
cipally for local use. Those which have had the widest circulation 
are the detailed studies issued as bulletins of State departments of 
education, extension divisions of colleges and universities, or similar 
agimcies. 

Of the surveys which were entirely or for the most part rural in 
scope reported during the two biennial periods, 30 are briefly re- 
viewed^ in the following pages. Twenty-nine of these were pub- 
lished in printed form either as separate reports of rural school sur- 
veys or as parts of reports of entire State Educational surveys; the 
other one appeared in mimeographed form. They include sta^ 
wide, surveys in each of the following States: Arizona, Colora^^ 
Florida, Geor/^a, Indialna (2 surveys), Mississippi, Missouri, Texas, 
Utah, West Virginia, and^ Wisconsin. One county survey waa made 
in each of the. following States: Colorado, North Cdrolrna, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Tennessee} 2 county surveys ii> 
Michigan and 3 in Texasf 1 school district survey in California, 2 
in Colorado, 1 in Florida, and 1 in Minnesota; and 2 surveys in out- 
lying possessions of the United States— the Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico, , 

Twenty of the thirty surveys reviewed were directed by repre- 
.sentatives of higher educational institutions, 1 by the United States 
Hureau of Education, 1 by an educational foundation, 8 by State 
departments of education, 1 by a committee of representative citi- 
zens, including educators, 1 by a State teachers’ association, l,by a 
.county superintendent of schools, 1 by a city superintendent of 
schools, and 1 by a superintendent of a con^lidated school and a 
representative of* a higher educational institution. . 

An examination of the personnel shows that the practice of select* 
ing as directors of state-wide surveys educational experts outside 
the States surveyed is the one most often followed. 'County and 
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school-district surveys are usually directed by representatives of 
extension divisions and departments of education in. universities and 
colleges and Stale departments of edu(^tion. One of the Indiana 
surveys was conducted by the General feducntion B.oard; the Utah 
survey by the United States Bureau of Education; tlie Texas and 

- Mississippi surveys by representatives of Cornell University and Uie 
University of Wisconsin, respectively. TJie surveys of the educa- 
tional systems- of tlie Philippine Islands and Porto Rico were made 
under the direction of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, County and s<ihool district siineys in 
Colorado, Florida, Michigan, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas were directed by. representatives of colleges and universities 
in the States surveyed ; and one in North Carolina by the State de- 
partment of education in tliat State.' ’ ’ 

At least 6ve of the state-wide studies may be classified as self- 
8urveys-;-that is, surveys the work of which is'don^ by officials con-, 
nected with tiie school system surveyed. They are the educational 
surveys of Arizona, Georgia, Indiana, and Missouri, and the Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa., survey. The Arizona survey was 'conducted 
under the authority of the Stat^ boArd of education a superintend- 
ent of city schools In that State. The one in Georgia was made, one 
county at a time, by members of the State 'department of ddneation. 
One of the two state-wide surveys in Indiana is the work of a com- 
mittee of citizens appointed by the governor. The Missouri survey 
hdd Its origin in a series of conferences called by the State su|)erin- 
tendent of public schools of that State in the fall of 1923. Its survey 
staff consisted entirely of representatives of the State department 
of education, State university, and* State teachers colleges in ’Mis- 
souri. The county survejr in Pennsylvania w'os done entirely by 
the county superintendent and his assistant. \ 

In addition to the wmplefce surveys of rural School conditions, there 
were many intensive studies of particulat' phases of rural school sys- 
tems matle during the four-'year period, reports of which are avail- 
able in -printed or mimeographed form. Although such studies are 
not usually considered “ surveys ” because of their limited scope, 
they present unbiased analy.^,of educational situations and are 
indicative of the growing' tehdency among educators to replace 
opinion with fact when formulating a program* for educational 
improvement. The following arc repre-sentative studies of this type : 
School Transportation Problems, and Problems of the One-Teacher 
School in Massachusetts, 1925, State department of* education; Prob- 
lems of the Larger Sd^l Unit in IlUnois, 1926, Illinois State Teach- 
ers^ Association; Cma^idated/ Schools, and Ungraded ' Elementary 
(rural) Schools in Minnesota, 1925, State department of education; 

* CeotraliMtiofi and Cot)wl9ation of Schools in Ohie;\1925, State 
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I department of education* A Survey of the One Hundred Seventy- 
I two Kansas Consolidated Schools, -1925, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
L lege, Emporia, Kons.^ Consolidated Schools in Iowa, 1926, State 
I department of public instruction; Sch(fel Consolidation and Tran5“- . 
I [Mrtation of Pupils in Oklahoma, 1926, State department of educa<- 
tion; Value of Rural School Supervision in Indiana, 1926, State 
ilepartment of public instruction; A Study of Transportation in ’ 
Utah, 192.>, State department of public instructi(^; Costs of Opera- 
tion of -the Sonoma County, Calif., Secondary Schools, 1926, Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Association; Status of Teoghers in Wisconsin, 1924, 
State department of public instruction; Consolidation of Schools in 
Florjda, 1924, State department of public instnictiQn; and Bulletin 
of Information, Concerning school costs, rates of ta^i^tion, and sala- 
ries for the year ending June 30, 1925, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Augusta', Me. ' ' 

PURPOSE OF RURAL SCHOOL SURVEYS • 

^ Rural school surveys have developed from tho;. occasional descrip-* 
tive accounts common a few year.sago into analytical studies in which 
fact.s reached by scientific methods have replaced opinion. They ore 
made for the same purpo.se as dther school surveys, namely, to make 
unbiased analyses of eduqdtional situations ‘wliich may 'be used as. 
bases for formulating programs for improvement. They are different 
from surveys of urban schooF systems in the matter of detail and ' 
m the emphasis placed upon specific problems in analyzing situations. 

For example, In rural school surveys more attention is usually given 
to district boundaries, location of buildings, or to pupil transporta>- 
tio* than is necessary in analyzing a city school system. „ . 

The survey is now accepted os an important feature of administra- 
tive technique in rural education. This is shown in the recommen- 
dation of practically all State surveys for the establishment of 
divisions of research in State departments of education, and by the 
growing number of rural-school surveys. The following Is a typical 
recommendation and the reasons given for such recommendation in a 
State survey report:'*'* 

Information essential to the efficient organization and condact of acbools, to 
planning buUdlng programs, etc., should lie^ collected. Interpreted, and made 
available for practical use to supt^rlntendenta through the State department of. * 
educatioa It Is believed . that Ut^ might have saved Inoney and promoted 
school efficiency. If, when consolidation was effected, there had been In the State 
department a research divislon^from wbldi auperintendenU could havw received • 

' dale- nhd advice on reorganization of their schools, building programs, school 
prganUatlon programs, cunlcnln, and the like, fitted to the new plan of coosoUf 
dntloiL Obvious and easily avoided errors In planning and locating buildings^ 

Uts^umtrnl Stetea Borem of Bdacatloa fiaUetlo; 1926, No. . , J 
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in the pstflbllsbment nf many umnlt hiith HchoolK, and the like, coatly not only 
in money but In the eduoaMonal wdfare of children, were observed by the fitirvey 
)9teff In a number of distiicta. 

The results of most surveys find-their way to the people through 
bulletins and reports published by State departments of education, 
higher institutions of learning, and other educational agencies. Rc< 
ports of county school surveys, made by the University of Tex^, and 
the studies of- the elementary schools of Floridg, made as a class 
project by the department of education in the University of Florida, 
state that the <facti were placed before the people in bulletin form 
fof the expi:ess purpose of throwing some light on the rural-school 
aiftHithyi in each of the respective States. An interesting and unusual 
' proce^ro connoted with the school^urvey of type counties of West 
Virginia was the method of delivering the results of the study to the 
people. Large charts* graphs, and lantern slides showing the survey' 
results were explained in public meetings held in schools in* the coun- 
ties in which the studies had Been made. 

In the main, the -rural-school savveys deal with practically all 
problems incident to the systems studied. • These include sugh ques- 
tions as administration, supervision, tests and measurements, and 
finanoer. A few are limited to a single problem. The survey of Colo- 
rado, for example, is^confined to (he study of financing ediucation in 
. that State; that of Bdstad Consolidated School in Minnesota illus- 
- trates how intelligence and achievement tests can l)c used in a small 
school system by local authorities; the Lackawanna County, Pa., 
survey is a school-building survey. » 

ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 

Most of the surveys examined discu&s at considerable length the 
administrative control of rural school systems and such adminis-. 
trative problems as school building, consolidation, extent of school 
facilities furnished, and teaser preporation. 

Admimstrative control. — -In nearly all rural school surveys it is 
pointed out that school progress is handicapped because of ceitain 
legal restrictions and regulations relating to the State and county 
machinery which is set up for the con^rpl of the ajhoola Some 
of the most important of these relate to the personnel, orgaijizalJon, 
and duties Of State boards of education, methods of selecting State 
and cOunty school administrative officers, the organization of State 
departments of education and units of school administration'. 

The criticism of State boards of education in reports nf State 
surveys in Arizona, Indiana (Purvey by the Generol Education 
]^ord), Mississippi, Texas, and Utah relates largely to tl^e ex 
officio and professional character of the personnel of the boards and 
,to the fact that such boards are nonoontinuo'us bodies. 
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Jj^he Arizona survey shows that the present State board of educa- 
consists of 8 members, 6 of whom ara.ex officro— the governor, 
(he State superintendent of public instruction, the presidents of the 
university and the two State normal schools. The remaining three 
members are professional educational ofticers*flppointcd by the gov- 
ernor — H city superintendent of schools, a county superintendent of 
schools, and a high-school principal, ' The survey explains that ex*« 
ccutives of institutions should not act as members of a board which 
is to adopt policies for their own administration, the governor should 
not be a member of a board of hfs own creation, -^d the State sup- 
erintendent of public instruction sheuld not sit in judgment upon 
his own,^cHjt*rtes. ^/Tho governor apd State superintendent of public 
instruction are elected biennially and are consequently subject’ to 
frequent change, the members appointed by the goVemof generally 
change with the administration, and the heads of universities 
• and normal schools are selected by bo&rds of which the governor ' 
is a member and other members of which are appointed by’ him. At- 
tention is called to the fact that recent surveys made liy the Bureau 
of Education, General Education Board, and special^ compiis^ions ■ 
of edueational, experts concur in recommending as the best typeVif 
board a lay board of five or seven members, cither appointed by 
the governor with the oppl*ovaLof the senate or elected by the people, 
W’ith terms of office so arranged that not more than two expire in any 
one year. * 

The Utah survey recommends that the personnel of the State board 
of education in th« future bo more representative of laymen than 
professional educators and ex officio officers than is the present prac- 
tice. At present, five of th(i nine members of the board are engaged 
in educational, work. The Mississippi survey recommends that the * 
present ex officio board of education of three members be superseded 
by five members appointed by' the* governor for terms ‘of, five* or six 
•'years. 

. Appointment by the State board of education of the State’s chief 
educational officers is indorsed by the State surveys of Arizbna, 
Indiana (survey by the General Education Board), Mississippi, 
and Utah. Suc|i officers are at present elected by popular vote in 
these Sfates. * ’ " ■ 

The Indiana survey, made by the General Education Board, em- 
phasizes the fact that the chief Statei educational qficer iQust be 
assisted by a well-qualified professional staff and must- * • . 

depend largely on this pcofesslonal staff to explain to tlie people the edota- 
tlonal policies and plans of the State, to aronae local publjc sentiment, to ai^.- 
sl8t,Jn consoltdatlona, and In .planning school bnildlngs and grounds, and to 
advise' with nopcrlnfendeotB aild teachers with regard 'to the orgnnlzatlon of 
their schools, vuunee of study, classillcatlon of pnplU, methods of teachloiMa 
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rtiort, to nsslat liiin In Kcrvioff rti^ ^pio at all tlaes and la oil ways* In the 
Interests of better •aclioola'* 

‘ A professlonol 'stffff, •sufficiently large to assist the chief State 
school, officer in' the performance of such duties as are mentioned in 
tho Indinna survey, necessitates the organization in th^ State depart* 

• ment of education of such divisions as research, school arebitepture, 
teaplier training, supervision, business management, elementary edu* 
cation, etc. pther State suryeys in which a similar expansion of the 

• activities of -State departments of education is recommended are 
, Arizona, Missouri, and Utah. - ^ 

The establishment of a division of records and reports In tlie State 
department of education is recommended in the State survey of 
Missouri. It is pointed out that in collecting data relative to the 
problems studied by the survey staff many difficulties were ei^- 
countered" because the records and reports .showed innccuracica and 
omt^ons. Becirflse of this experience the survey staff further I'eoom- 
mends that the State dojiartmenl of edueation con^luct an intensive , 
campaign among school and County officials for adbtjuute report mak* 
jng, that the blanks now in use bo revised and that 'the legislatui'e ‘ 
, attach a penalty upon local school officials for failure to moke reports 
within specified dates. ‘ 4* • ‘ 

Survey reports of the Philippine felands and Porto Rico regard 

• the development of public education in the last quarter of a century 
as a great achievement. The task of providing on adequate system 

• of education is complicated in both possessions by language prob- 
lem. In one^instonce, it is the attempt to make English the common 
language of a* race speaking many dialects; in the other, it is an 
attempt to develop the ability to use two l?mgiiages — English and 
Spanish. The educational achievement's attributed tft a consider- 
able extent to trie highly centralized a’drhinistrativo control. The 
Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico, responsible only tiXthe 
President of the United States, is said to be practically absolute in 
authority. While such highly centralized educational systems' are 
'desirable from many points of view, the opinion is expressed in both 
reports that certain modifications are nece-ssoiy in order to bring 
about the best results. Tho chief modification is concerned with the 
need of developing the. human side of administration. There is too 
much routine and a tendency for supervision to revert to mere inspec- 
tion. As a consequence an unduly large part of the time of both 
teachers and supervisors is given to making repojts. .There is no 
time for professional advancement through reading, study, confer-^ 
ence, or visitation 'of jhe work of others. ' 

,Xhe county unit of school administration is generally recom- 
mended for tho States in which small district unit prevails. In 

vFnbli« Bdacatloa Id lDdUuu>. O^Dcral Edacatlon Board, 1023, p. 104. 
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most of thfi surveys in which the jcounty is the unit of school sd- 
niinistrntion it -was generally found that the powers and duties of 
county l^ards of education should bo strengtirened. 

While the«mall rural schools of Arizona do not present a die-" 
'couragin^^ asjiect when measured by financial support, length of 
terra, qualifications'of teacliers, and pupil achievement, it is pointed 
otA in the survey report of that State that bwause of the small 
•TschooWistrict unit, with its array of rural trustees, the small rural 
schociJs of Arizona present many of the defects inherent m that type 
of e^icational or^nization. This fact has been emphasized in 
^former surveys, and a reorganization on tlie county-unit ba^s has 
been recommended as a remedy in past surveys as well as in this one. 

In Indiana the township is the present unit of school administra- 
tion. The ‘survey made under tjie direction of the General Educi- 
tion Board recommends that the schools of Uie townships and of the 
- jneoraowtted' towns be brtulght into a county system, adminis^efed 
by a:*^ijl^hty board of education prol^ed with r^iiisite authority. 
The advantage to be gained in changing from the township to the 
county unit are summed^^p as follows: 

The county unit of nrfianlzation nmkes pooslbie statesmanlike ndmioUtraUoo 
niid biiHlooss-llke management. Policies and methods of procedure moy be 
oTolred appllcalile tor the entire county. The county may be divided, without 
regard to ton^nsbip or town lines, Into an appropriate number of elementary 
.Mhool. Jdnlnr high School, and seoldr high school attendance districts; school 
* gnmndi^ school buildings, and equlpmcnufor nil schools may be stnndordized ; 
il nnirorm salary schedule for all teachers may be adopted, based ojn Imgth 
of prciwmtlon, length of service, and efflclcncy; uniform courses of study 
luoy bt* prescribed for all schools, etc, 0» the busluess side, the adoption of 
tho county unit enables one person to boy all sdiool supplies, to employ all 
Janitors, to provide for the tran.<^rtatlon of nil school children, to koop all 
school accounts, to make nil school reports, etc. For the sake of economy 
alone, the county system should displace tlie decentralized and extravagant - 
township system.** 

, The Missouri survey report calls attention »to the county unit law 
. for school administration, which was passed by the generW asembly 
in that State in 1923, but which was later nullified by a referendum 
vote. This -law, it states, was a step in advance over the present 
^ method of administering rural schools and is an ideal toward which 
friends of education in Missouri must work. 

Beports of State Burveysfin Mississippi, Texas, and Utah state 
that present county-school administrative systems should be Toodified 
in order to insure morejefficlent service. In Mississippi and Texas it 
is’ recommended that more ’administrative powers ‘should be given 
the county boards of education, including the selection of county 


**rol>llc Education io lodinna, UeDornl Sdueztion 'Board, 1023, pp. lOS-jpa, 
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superintendenU. The Utah system of county administration^is cited 
as ao example of good administrative practice and theory particu- 
larly in that it has general administrative control over the schools ' * 
and selects the su|)erintendent of schools: Such changes as arc 

recommended relate to the method of representation of county school | 
board^ members, I'emuneration for their services, and provision for 
clerical assistance for such boards. 

• School 6mY<f//iy«.-»-Nearly all the dO surreys -have diagnosed the 
present status of school buildings and ma<ly recommendations for ^ 
improvement Two were building surveys exclusively — the Wiscon- 
sin survey, conducted by tlic State Teachers’ Association of that ' 
State, and the survey 6f one-toucher elementary schools of Lacka* 
wafnna County, Pa. 

The Arizona survey report says that 200 rural school buildings 
must be erected in that State within the next 10 jujafTYor replace- 
ment alone; in addition new buildings will be required to care for 
the rapidly increasing school enrollment In order that these build- 
ings shall be well built and conform to proper standards in lighting, 
heitting. ventilation, hygiene, and other factors of school' const ruc- 
tion it is recoimncnded that the power upprovol of building plans 
be placed in the,* State department of education, and that school 
districts be ret}uired to^secure approval of plana before construction 
begins. Similar recommcndHtiuns are made by the Indiana (re[>ort 
by General Eiducatidn Hoard) and Mississippi surveys. 

In the .survey of Marys\’ille Union High School in California it 
was found that the pre.s<int .school plant is inudiHiUate for^cnrr^’mg 
out the kind of school course that iilarysville needs and is able to 
pay for. Because of this condition it is recommended that the 
Bchool district take immediate steps by floating a bond of $400.(X)0 
to initiate a program of physical* development to put into' effect a 
modern school course. 

The report of tlie school survey of Fort Luptou, Colo., shows that 
the present school building scores 415 on a 1,000 point*scalc. Since 
the district can afford good school buildings, it is advised that.it 
bond itself for wliatever expenditures are necessary in order to care’ 
fbr the school’s steady and rapid growth. 

The Georgia survey shows that the one-teacher buildings in some 
counties are standard, while in others they are poor. Of the 4,600 
, one-teacher school buildings found in Indian^ at the time of , the survey • 
made by the General Education Board, about 900 were discovered . 
to be well fitted for* the conduct of a good one-teacher school. 

Of the 45 one-room buildings scored in Lackawanna County, Pa., 
many were found to be at least 50 years old and poorly equipped 
and lighted. Some were more than 50 years old, but have been remod- • 

eled to meet modem ideaa of achoolbouse construction. Several- 
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stand on plots of ground in crossroad comers scarcely larger than 
the buildings. All buildings were scored on the building score card 
^designed by the State department of public instruction. It is recom* 
mended that the poor buildings be remodeled to conform with com* 
rnonly accepted standards of lighting, heating, and sanitation. 

The school plants of Porto' Rico touch the extremes of magnificent 
and miserable housing. .The municipalities show the best buildings 
and the rtiral areas the poorest. • 

Great contrast was found in the school buildings of Oconee County, 
S. C. Some are modern in every respect, while others are of the most 
primitive one-teacher type. 

Consol id fit io)u — In practically all of Jlio surveys consolidation is 
• rccommendetl where feasible, and future building programs are con- 
sidered in their relation to progress in consolidation. One of the 
puriK)se» in making building surveys in Lackawanna, County, Pa., 
and- also inthe State of Wisconsin was to determine where consolida- 
tion might be feasible. The Wisconsin survey remmmends that 
school districts and counties with buildings showing low scores defer 
building programs until the matter of consolidation can be studied 
• ^ thoroughly. 

- ' Survej’s.of Indiana (surwy by General Education Board), Missis- 
^ sippi, Utah, and Porto Rico show that considerable progress has been 
made in' consolidation. In Indiana about 4,000 one-teacher schools 
have been abandoned since 1890, and others are being abandoned at 
the rate of 250 a year. The best rural school buildings are the con- 
solidated. schools erected since 1910. In 19(W consolidated schools 
were practically unknown in Mississippi, and rural school buildings 
were chiefly small, inadequate one-i'oon) structures' In 1925, when 
the survey was made, more than i>er cent of the white rural school 
IKipulation were housed in now, wcll-c5nstructed school buildings. 
Consolidation among the colored schools was nearly as great. 

' Inasmuch as the small common -school district as the local unit 
has been discontinued in Utah, one of the chief obstacles to develop- 
ing effective building units of the consolidated type has been elimi- 
nated. -Somb of the recommendations of the survey staff are con-* 
cemed with transportation of pupils and the location of consolidated 
schools. In a State in which consolidation has been developed as 
rapidly as it has in Utah it is inevitable that some mistakes should 
have resulted. The suiw'ey staff feel that future construction of 
buildings should be preceded by a careful survey 6f building needs 
made under the direction of a State school building supervisor. Con- 
solidation has been encouraged in Porto Rico rfnd has developed 
at a rate that would be considered rapid in the States. The number 

of consolidated schools increased from OC in 1920 to 300 in 1025. 

^ •* 
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' X^achempes^ are favored in some reports in connection with con- 
solidated-school plants. Three hundred and thirty teachers’ homes 
were fonnd in connection with consolidated schools in Mississippi. 
Pistrict-owned teachers’ homes in Texas ihcreased iiearly 31 |>er 
cent in the foilr-year i>eriod 1018-1922, A tcacherape in conneetton 
with eveiy school With more than one teacher in Caldwell County, 
Tex., IS reconimende<l in thn survey of that county as Mf inducement 
for n)arried men to remain in the teachinp profession. 

yennOnd attmdatu'e, — In discussing the extent of setiool facilities 
available for children the Texhs survey re|x>rt says that consider- 
ation should 1*0 given to both the length of the school year available 
to the children and the extent to which it is utilized. It is assi^nusl 
that, within reasonable limits, the longer the school year and the 
more regularly children attend, the more school work they will 
accomplish. . y' 

In Arizona the niinimuin length of term reported was eight 
months. Tho Indiana survey (rural education survey committee) 
emphosizes that the minimum teachers’ wage law in that State acts 
as a practical incentive to piake the school term at least 8 montlis 
because the annual teacher’s salary must be at.least $800, e*en though 
th^ school terra may be less than 8 montha. The surveys of Missouri 
and Te.xa.s report variationa of rural schooJ,.temw as follows: Mis- 
soiiri, from less than 4 iiionths to more than 8 months; Texas, leas 
than 3 months to more Uian 9 months. Practically one-third of tho 
while rural schools of Texas were found to have a scIkm*! term of 
approximately 6 month& One of the recommendations for the im- 
provement of schools for negroes in Texas is a longer school term. 

The extent to which the rural schools arc utilized is indicated* in 
data showing tho percentage of enmlliiient to school census and the 
percentage of attendance. The enrollment in the' primary schools 
in the Philippine Islands is only one-third of the total population 
of tte children of primary-school age. The county districts of Utah ' 
have been enrolling a larpr per cent df their school popu- 
lation than b®ve the city districts, but the percentage of increase 
from 1900 to 1925 has been greater in the city districts. In 1900 the M 
county districts enrolled 86 per cent of the school population and the 
city 77 per cent; in 1926 the county districts enrolled 96.8 per cent 
and the city di^icts 96.1 per cent The Texas State survey shows 
that the percentage of attendance is lower for rural than for urban 

schools. . , ' 

► 

The teaching Practically all of the suh'eyi except those 

whose scope of. inquiry is limited to a particular problem, such as 
finance or school builAigs, investigated with consideiWile care cer- 
tain questions conceming the teaching* staff of the jhiral schools. 
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Thcs® invosti|^tions relate to tho relative numbers of men j^d women 
teachers, their training, experience, and salaries. Facilities furnished 
by tlje various States for^the preparation of teachers are given 
consideration in most of Uie State surveys. Of the 204 men teacliere 
in rural elementary schools in Utah, 12 are in one-teacher a^iools and 
SS}4 in two or more teacher schools The' |>ercenUgo of men in ele- . 
luentaiy-schoolpf^sitions in Utali is excet‘ded in only five Stat<« of 
(he Unitcfl/Sfatfts-- Arkansas, 32.7; West Virginia, 30.5; Mississippi, 
2C.3; Kentucl^, 25.2; and Indiana, 23.1. 

Ninety- four per cent of the teach^ in one-teacher schoolB in 
Arizona have four years of training '^ve the elementary scliool. 
The average number of weeks training Wwve high-school graduation 
of teachers in one-room rural schools in Indiana (report of survey 
committee) is 30, which U tlie legal minimum. Fewer than one-half 
of the teachers in one-teacher schools and' slightly more thaif/ine. 
half of (hose in tliree-teacher schools in Utah have had the two years 
of profe.ssional training above high-school grade which is consid- 
ered tbo standard aiiuAnt of preparatiotf necessary for elementary- 
school teachers. In *1023, 15.2 per cent of the rural teadiing force 
in Missouri had no high-school training and only 67 per cent had 
more than four years’ high-school pr;eparation. In Logon County, 
Ohio, it was found that 88.7 per cent of the rural elementary teacliers 
bad leas tlian twp years of training beyond high school. Urban 
teachers in l*orto Rico excel rural teacbei's in both academic prepa- 
ration and experience. 

Definite data on eyporience arc found in a few of the 30 surveys. 
The median experience of Uio elementary teacher in“ Arizona was 6 
years. In Missouri the median experience of (he rural tca^ier was 
2.7 years; of the city teacher 6 years. The median number of years 
of teaching exporienco for teacliers in the county school districts in 
Utah was 8.3 years; in city school districts 6.8 years. , 

Considerably more tlian one-half of the one-room rural teachers 
in Indiana (report of* the survey committee) received approximately 
(he minimum annual salary of $800 a year in 1023, A comparison 
of average annual solaries for rural teacbere in one-half the counties 
of Missouri, with teachers in 50 per cent of tho cities 4 >f that State, 
shows: Counties, $562.60; cities, $786.22. .The median annual salary 
of teachers of one-room schools in Ut^ was $817; in city schools 
$1,884, The median annual salary for the white women in the^orie- 
teacher schools .of ^exas was-$608r in the two-teacher schools $627; 
in the four or more teacher schools about $727. Men teachers in the 
smaller schools of Texas received about $100 a year more tlian women 
teachers. -It was fecund in the Utah survey that in the one-teacher 
schools there was little differenue between the salaries 
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women te&chers. In the other types of rural schools men received i 
slightly higher salaries than women, 

^ Most of the State surveys recommend better facilities for the prep. | 
aration of rural teachers. The Mississippi and Texas surveys say 
that rairal-teacher training departments should be organized in the 
teachers’ colleges in each of these. States. The Utah survey recom- 
mends that both the State university and the agricultural, college in 
that State cooperate with the State* department of education in the 
improvement of teacher-training work, especially in developing 
courses for State and county administrative school officials. Utah is 
among the few States in which teacher training is provided in con- 
nection with State schools other than normal schools or teachers’ 
colleges. % 


•SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

Many defects in rural education are attributable directly to the 
lack of adequate supervision. There is scarcely a problem of instruc- 
tion in rural schools which is not affected by supervision. Reports 
^ of recent rural-school surveys have done much* to focus attention* 
upon this fact. Twenty-^ree of the .surveys under discussion 
. analyzed the rural supervisory problems with regard to such quea- 
' tions as the State’s part in supervisio^(||^e method of selecting super- 
intendents, numbers provided, and their training. Conclusions based 
on such data as scorw on testing programs, age-grade tables, time 
allotted to the various school subjects, and*training of teachers ob- 
toined in these surveys and appearing in the reports, show convinc- 
ingly the value and the need of supervi.sion. 

Not only were the provisions for rural school supervision critically 

* analyzed in the various surveys but constructive criticism was offered 
in most cases. In drawing their conclusions, surveyors usually define 

• the purpose of supervision, thus contrasting what is with what 

should be. - The following definition from the Missouri survey report 
is typical ; ' 

The fanda mental; parpose of TOpervlslon la to give chlldreij n bettor edncntloa 
. by improving the Work of teachers .while Iq senlce.' Stipervlalon* helps the 
poor teacher to become n good teacher and the good teacher to become a better 
teacher. A auperrlaor ahould give demonstrations of ^ood teaching, 'aid In 
'lesson planning, show teachers hbw to Improve teaching^ 'ildvlse with teachers 
, cogcernlng the best ways to handle children of different types, and show where 
. and how to find good teaching materials.” 

In offering suggegtiodi^for the improvement of rural school super- 
vision most surveyors assert that State oversight of this service is 

essential if it is to function ^ the best advantage, and recommend 
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that State departments of education should take a leading part in the 
supervisory program^ As indicated by the preceding sentence, con* 
elusions reached by the surveyors embody certain general principles 
to follow in outlining supervisory programs. In the Utah report 
thes» principles are designated “ Minimum Essentials for an Efficient 
State Supervisory Program.” ' The list follows:*' 

1. Adequate standards fot supervisors: (1) Of training and experience set 
up by the State’s certificating service; (2) of personality, leadership, organlaing, 
nnd administrative ability set up by tbe employing agencies, namely, superlO' 
tendents and boards of edncatlpn. 

2. Definite agreement concerning the lines of authority and r^jnslblllty of 
supervisory officers. State, and county district auperlntendenta. State nnd county 
district general and special-subject supervisors, princtpols, and teacbera. 

8. Adequate educational. objectives set up and understood. 

4. Well-org|mlzed plans and programs of work to meet the need of the 

schools, both long term covering a period of years, and immediate covering^ 
current prnblema • 

5. Teachers initiated into the avnUablo help they may expect from supervisors 

and held responsible for profiting by such proffered assistance. ^ 

The report states that the greatest of the enumerated needs in Utah 
are those calling for higher standards for supervisory officers and 
for improvement in the quality of the service. 

The legal and administrative proyisions for supervision are dis- 
cussed in a number of studies. Reports of surveys in States in which 
county superintendents are elected by popular vote uniformly criti- 
cize this method as unsatisfactory. The .following ^e typical of 
tlieso criticisms: ^ 

The present political form of county organisation can not supply the type of 
professional supervision needed to secure the best results In rural sohoorcduca- 
tlon ♦ * The teachers under pceaent. conditions %ork with little super- 
vision nnd guidance." “ 

To obmln efficient leadership in county educational affairs the office of county 
superintendent must be put on a strictly professional basis and must carry a 
snlary In keeping with Its dignity and importance. Tlie county superintendent's 
task la c^alnly. as Important as that of the city .superintendent; he should, 
therefore, be compensated as Ihlrly. To interest well-tnlned and experienced 
men, the office should pay not less than $3,000 annually, with fixed annual Incre- 
ments for conUnued service up lo $3,000 a year. As soon as county boards of 
education pay more, they can demoAd more. To be prepared for their work, ' 
county superintendents should at least be college or normal-school graduates 
(four-year course) and should have, In addition, at least one year’s graduate 
wotk specializing In supervision and rural administration and five years' expe- 
rlonee In publlc-schoof work. Such qoallflcatlooa will’ not only Insure efficiency, 

Imt will also safeguard the oflice against pcrsqpal favoritism and local Intrigue." 

"Survey of EducaUoo in Utah. United States Bureau of Education BnlleUn, 192S 
No. 18. P. 220. ' 

*A Survey of the Aiiionn Pnbllc-Scbool Syitom, 1025, p. 46 , 

**Pub|l<; Education la Indians. 0««ral Education Board, Jo^ pp, 204-306, 
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The Texae law provides that in counties of fewer than 3,000 scho. 

- 4astics, unless provision has been made for the election of a superin- 
tendent of schools, the county judge shall serve ex officio in- this 
capacity. ^ the time of the survey (1023-24) there were 100 county 
judges serving 102 of the 253 counties of the State in this capacity. ! 
In other counties the superintendents were elected by popular vote. 

Of the ex officio superintendency the report states: 

9 

In tlie Judgment of the survey staff, the showing of the dected county anper- 
intondents Is not so good in this respect as la to be desired, but their status is 
distinctly superior to that of the ex offlclo superintendents. • • • Provi- 
sion shonld be made at onco for a material reduction in the number of ex 
ofBcIo county snperlntcndents In all counties having as many as 25 teachers 
In common-school districts.” 

In Utah the superintendents are appointed by the county district 
boards of education. The surveyors commend this method and state 
that the administrative organization provides the necessary machin- 
ery for the employment of professionally trained supervisory as- 
sistants to the superintendents, wherever the financial burden qati be 
mft locally. 

The different State surveys have established by evidence that rela- 
tively few professionally trained supervisors are employed in rural 
ikihool igrstems, and that therefore the supervision of these schools is 
mainly of a nonprofessional type. Survey reports state that the 
number of rural teachers a supervisor can effectively assist depends 
upon local conditions, such as roads, distances, and types of schools, 
to such an extent that the exact number is a problem for the* local 
school officials to decide after careful study. Surveyors agree, how- 
ever, that a supervisor should be provided for approximately every 
SO teachers. 

The report of the Philippine Islands survey calls attention to the 
difficulties encountered in establishing the present school ^stem in 
those islands which necessitated the development of an effective super- 
visory program. A sampling of the number of teachers per super- 
visor in the report shows from 34 to 61' in the different divisions 
studied. The number apparently is not great, but it is noted that 
much territory must be covered, in many instances over extremely 
bad roads. In addition to the handicap of great distances to travel, 
Philippine Islands supervisors have a largo amount of clerical work, 
which takes much of their time. 

In the Indiana survey not one professional assistant to a county 
^ superintendent was found, and 20 snperintendents had no clerical 
help. The report recommends: 

Byery county superintendent should have at least one stenographic and 
clerical asslstaUt; • • • this would free the superintendents from clerical 

* Texas EdacaUoosl Bnrrey Report. Bdocatlonsl AcblmioeBt. F. 84. 
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details which now constune n largo part of their time, to the conaeqaent neglect 
of Iniporlunt QduilnistfBllTe nnd supervisory duties. 

WoU-t rained county suisTlutendenta will labor to little purpose, and clasa- 
room work will continue to be extremely unsatisfactory unless provision la 
also made for proper supervision, particularly of beginning teachers. It shoold 
be. made mandatory' upon each county to provide at least one supervisory 
assistant whwiever qualifled superlutendents are In charge, for It would be 
a waste of money to pot a trained and experienced supervisor under an 
untrained super! nlcndent. One supervisor In each county could not possibly 
do all that should be done, but she could do much to Improve the scimols, per* 
ticulurly If her major attention Is given to beginning teachers.* 

The Utah survey report states that there was evident ‘belief in the 
value of supervision as shown by the fact that in the State depart- 
ment of education, in tlie city districts, and in 16 of the 35 county 
districts, general or special supervisors or both were employed. For 
the State as a whole, the staff of supervisors was found inadequate 
in number. Some districts had none; others had altogether too few 
supervisors or supervising principals. 

Evidence found in the Texas survey convinced those making the 
report that in many respects the .country child was not given an 
educational opportunity equal to that provided the city child. It 
was stated that a high type of professional supervision would ma- 
terially assist in reducing the disparity, and that wherever ^super- 
intendent has more than 50 teachers under his supervision he should 
have the assistance of a helping teacher or assistant supervisor for 
each 50 teachers or major fraction thereof. 

The Missouri report states: 

The coQvlctlofD la fairly prevalent among rural teachers, county school 
officials, and the educational leaders In that. State that the right type of 
constrnctlve supervision Is necessary for our isolated rural schools as they 
now exist. Recently one of our lending county superintendents In MIssonri 
resigned his office because It was ImpossIbU^; In his judgment, for any man 

to do properly the administrative, clerical, and supervisory dutles.now demanded 
of bis office.* 

MEASURING INSTRUCTION 


During the last two biennial periods standardized tests were used 
extensively in rural-school surveys: This means of appraising the 
qducationol output of rural schools seems to have found* a definite 
place in critical studip of schools of this type. Seventeen of twenty- 
surveys in which instruction was studied made some use of 
objective tests and five of the remainder made extensive use of 
age-grade distributions. 

Tlie tendency to secure intelligence ratings of pupils in rural 
school surveys, in addition to their educational scores, is growing. 


Public Educntlon In Indiana. General Educnllon Board, 
■FactR Concerning i^ubllc fiducatlon In Mlaaourl, 
09904^—28 G 
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'lliis IS particularly true 'when it is desired to make comparisons be- 
tween schools or systems. Many directors of educational research 
consider it essential to know the intelligence ratings in order to make 
the widest use of ratings in educational tests. Tliat is, in determining 
whether pupils are progressing through school according to their 
ability, intelligence, os well as educational scores are necessary. Both 
mental and educational tests wens used in S' State, 4 county, 8 dis- 
trict, and 2 insular surveys reviewed. In at least four surveys, 
standardized achievement tests were used with the mental and edu* 
cational tests. - ^ 

Testing programs in the different rural surveys reviewed vary in 
scope from the use of educational tests in selected subjects in one or 
two elementary grades to programs including exhaustive analyses 
of practically all grades. Hie number of pupils tested ranged from 
a small per cent of the total school population in some of the large 
surveys to 100 per cent in some of the smaller ones. In general, the 
testing programs were limited by time and fun^ to representative 
schools and grades; for the same reasons, selections of subjects were 
necessary in many surveys. With the limitations mentioned, the 
subjects were selected in accordance with the specific purposes of the 
respective surveys. 

llie Texas survey report cites the following reasons for selecting 
certain grades ; 

Grade V. prlmnrUy beonose. as ataowo by Its frequent use .o other surveys. 

It represents a stage far enough advanced to provide a fair test of n-bnt the 
school has done; Grade VII, because it represents In the State of Texas the 
last grade of the elementary ocbool. While It was the purpose, therefore, to 
secure data primarily in Grades V and VII, tests were giv^n In the rurol 
schools to all grades above the second. It required little, if any, more time - 
to test all grades above the second In the small rural school than It would have ' 
to test only the fifth and seventh.** 

The Utah survey report explains the selection of schools as follows : 

' Since neither the time nor the money was available to carry out a standard- 
ised testing progrom Including every elementary school in (be State, a 
“ aompllng ” method waa followed. Districts and schools were selected in such 
a manner ns to, Include all kinds, thus securing a fair and accurate picture of 
conditions prevailing in the county school districts throughout the State. 

Tests used in the different surveys included many of the well* 
known educational tests, including both elementary grades and sec- 
ondary grades. Tests were given most frequently in the funda- 
mental subjects, and the discussions of results invariably begin with 
the subject of reading, thus emphasizing the prominent place this 
subject occupies in all survey testing programs. The use of achieve- 
ment tests in rural schools does not seem tol>e widespread, but these 
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were used in a few instances in connection with educational or 
mental tests. 

Facts shown by test results and age-grade tables served as bases, 
in 22 of tho 30 surve3rs^hentioned, for conclusions and recommenda- 
tions relative- to pupil classification, school organization, curricular 
olTerinps, supervision, and other instructional problems. In most 
cases coraparl^ns were used freely in the treatment of test results. 
Scores of pupils in city school systems and the norms for the various 
grades are shbwn for comparative purposes. A number of reports 
' show test results in the different types of rural schools surveyed. 
Comparisons show that pupils in the rural schools made lower 
scores,, grade for grade, in Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Texas, and Utali than those in the city schools of these States; 
the rovei'se is shown to be true in the West Virginia survey report. 
Differences varied from very little to more than a year’s progress. 
An extreme difference is noted in the following quotation from the 
• Indiana survey : 

Elf^hth-fTrade pnplls In tho dty schools are about one aud nine-tenths years 
abend of pnplls In one-teacher schools and more thnn a yeor ahead of the 
pnpUs In the large consolidated schoola and town schoola®*^ 

That test results were put ^ practical use in arriving at conclu- 
sions is shown by this typical discussion concerning them in one 
survey : ’ . 

e 

Mofiy causes suggest themselves. The average rural school teacher has not ‘ 
herself ntteeded school so long os the average 'city teacher, and therefore Is 
not. so well prepared to teach ; the rural teacher has more classes fo Instruct, 
ond hence less time to devote to any one grade. The school year In the mral 
section Is sliorter than the school year In the cities. Rural attendance Is'viot 
80 regular. Rural scboolbuusea are In general less well adapted and less wdl 
equipped for school work. These and other eondlUons militate against suc- 
(vs-sttil work in the small rural school .• 

#• 

The Te.ys survey report calls attention to the fact that when tho 
relationship of achievement to capacity to learn is considered, rural 
pupils in some instances rank as high or higher than city pupils. 
Tlii.s report also calls attention to the poor facilities for conducting 
rural sciiools as factors to be considered when comparing the results 
of instruction in these schfxils to the results in city school systems. 
Age-grade tables apjiear in most rural sci)ool survey reports. These 
I show the amount *of acceleration, normal progress through school, 
retardation, and, used in connection with onentai and educijtional rat- 
ings, pupil achievement. Reports of surveys in Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Texas, West Virginia, Kalamazoo County, Mich., Porto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands show high percentages of retarda- 
tion and low percentages of acceleration .among pupils of rural 

* rublic Education la IndUna. Oeoeral Education Board, pp^lS, 20. * 
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schools. In the survey of tho IjOp^an County, Ohio, schools, hll;h 
percentai^es of under-ape and also over-ape pupils were found in the 
one-room schools, but retardation was less than amonp the pupils of 
the one urban district in the county. The report of the Logan 
County study states: “ The wise superintendpnt will jiot pass by facts 
, such^s are shown in the age’-prade tables without looking very closely 
into the reasons for a large amount of retardation.” The Florida 
survey report gives as the reason for excessive retardation among 
rural pupils in that State, (1) short terms; (2) large classes and 
, large numbers of classes; (3) poor teaching ; and (4) lack of super- 
vision. . I' 

• Pupil classification is a subject frequently discussed in connection 
with test results in the survey reports examined. The surveyors 
• found that standard, tests were sfeldom used among rural schools. 

. That more local use should be made of them for diagnostic purposes 
is included in nearly ail reconimendations: Tl)e Surface Creek sur- 
vey report is an illustration : ' / 

» 

The use of standard teats in the work of'tbe schools aliould be encotiralteU. 
for they hove come to be a necessary part of the nmclilnery of modern t^uen- 
tioQ. TUelr greatest usefulness is to be found wlthia xhe schools thenisdves 
rather than In comparison of schools.” 

Although, some of the best results of testing programs in rural- 
school surveys made during the period \indor discu.ssion have been in- 
direct ones, such as the training of many rural-school tcuclicrs and 
superintendents in the use of standard instrtinients for tneasuring 
teaching results, and calling attention to. the relation of achievement 
of pupils to their intelligence, evidence of direct benefits are also at 
. ‘ hand: The,following quotation from the report of the West Vir- 
ginia survey is nn example: . . • . 

On the basis of the results Of the standard testa the teachers selected- from 
the 1,675 pupils tested 276 pupils, or 16.5 per-cent, • • * and pVomottMl 
them the following Mimdtiy and Tuesday Info tl)e next higher grades, giving 
them a chance to show In the remaining twa months of schtsd whether they 
could do the work or not. At the en'd of the year the writer tecelvwl a com- 
puted report from the various principals through the superintendent, 'indlcnt- 
. Ing bow these 276 pupils had fared. The report revealed that 201> Vjf the 
number, or approximately 05 per cent, had made’ good and had been promoted 
again at the cod of the year.** 

SUPPORT FOR RURAL EDUCATION 
* • 

A considerable portion of the space of reports of State surveys of 
Arizona, Georgia, Indianq (both surveys), Mississippi, Missouri, 

Texas, and Utah is devoted to an analysis of the problem of 'financing 

» 1 • ^ 


^ MeCrncketi, Charles C. Logan County and Dellf!fontalna, Ohio» Bchooi Sumy. 2(!i 
Manual, Hartcbel and otbara* The Burfaco Creek Burvojp, p. 28, 

^ Carinfy L, Btliooi Boirty of Xypd Countlea of Wcat VJr^iilt» p. 6tti 
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.public-fichool education ui elementary afid secondary schools in rural 
commuhities. The survey 'of one Stato— Colorado— deals exclusively 
with the subject of public-school finance. A few of the county and 
school-district surveys discuss the subject. The chief factors con- 
sidered by each of the surveys are; (a) The ability of the unit sur- 
veyed to support its schools; (6) sources of present funds, and '(c) 
recpnimendations for improvement. . 

AbUifty to mpport schools^ — Practic&lly all of the surveys that ' 
treat thejsubject of school finance say that the units surveyed have 
,wealth, enoufjh to adequately support the schools. This conclusion 
is Usually arrived at by dividing the income and wealth or taxable'^ 
property of the unit surveyed by the n\nnb4r of children to* be" edu- 
' cated. The Utah survey has the following to say concerning this 
method of measuring a State’s ability to support its schools: 

The most satlRfactory measure or Index of a State*# economic resources 
would be one wbleb combloeU Into a. single sum or index Its wealth and Us 
|ucome. Eltooomists are agreed that Income Is a more accurate measure of 
ability, to pay tbso taxable wealth. It haa therefore been deemed bek In at* 
tchiptUig to devtso a measure or Index of economic resources to combine only 
a ceftnin iwr cent of a State’s total wealth with Its net current Income. A 
combination which has been used from time to time, and which la perhaps 
ns satisfactory a combination as can be devised, Is one which oses current In- 
, com,e plus one-tenth of wealth. 

A rec<‘nt bulletin of the Natjpnal Education Association applies Uilg measnie 
or Index to each of the 48 States as a means of determining Ihelr ability to 
provide school revenues. It also arranges and ranks the' States on the basis 
of tbelr economic re.sources per child 6-13 years of oge. In addiUon to this 
It shows for each State the per cent of Its economic resources that was actually 
pxpendc‘d for the support of public elementary schools and 'high schools. It 
.will be seen that this per cent may be taken as a meashre of the effort put 
fttrth by the* respective States.* 

Jli6 several surveys made an effort to point but the financial 
ability of'jthe State or. unit surveyed to ' support schools, generally 
by showing their relative per capita of school attendance wealth fls 
compared with other similar units, or citing comparisons of expendi- 
tures for school maintenance with expenditures for tobacco, bever- 
ages, automobiles, etc. 

fiourcea of present funds . — Public schoola in rural communities 
Uiceive their support largely from funds derived from the following 
Kources: (a) Federal, (5) State, j[c) local — county and school 
districts.' ' - 

. Federal funds contributing to the support of schools iij the sur- 
veys discussed herewith consist of forest-reserve .funds, the 'Smith- 
. Hughes funds, and royalties derived from the Federal oil and mineral 
leasing act. Arizona, Colorado, and Utah all have large acreages 

^Sorrrv of Education in VWt. Uolt«4‘ SUtoa ' Bomu of Bdocntlon BoUeUn, lOaiL 
No, 18. Pp. 898, 899. 
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of Federal fbrest reserves. However, money received from ilii? 
. source constitutes only a £mall percentage total receipts for ele- 
mentary and high schools in these States. 

Surveys of Coltj^ado and Utah give definite i^ormation concern- 
ing Smith-Hughes appropnatiops for vbeafewrt^ education. In 1926 
the State of Colorado appropriated $62,680 tp^tatch oppropriatioru] 
made by the Federal Government for e.xpenditures for vocational 
education, in accordance with the provision of the Smith-Hughes 
Act^ and $10,000 for administering and supervising the work. Dur- 
ing the school year 1924-25«,'Smith-Hughes si^ventions for vocational 
education were two-thirds of 1 per'cent of the total receipts for th«^ 
support of elementary and secondary schools of Utah, 

Another source of Federal funds- for the support of schools is pro<^ 
vided by the^Federal oil and mineral leasing act which provides that 
deposits of coal, gas, and other nonmetallic minerals in lands, owned 
by the United States may, with cci tain exceptions, be leased to any 
association or individual for the purpose of exploiting the mineral 
products. The moneys received by the States are used iot the support 
of roads and public* schools. The Utah survey calls> attention to the 
fact that*of the 13 States receiving grants from the Federol leasing 
act, in all bub two States-^Rlrfornia and Wyoming — the suras re- 
ceived have been of negligible importance up to tlm present time. 
In discussing this source of revenue the. Colorado sur^y says : 


The Interest pf this act for f olorado lies in the posslhllltlos of the dlscoTery 
nt mineral deposits of greot value In the public domain located within the State 
which would thus become an Important source of revenue to the State, It la 
not too soon W consider what should be the proper distribution of such n fund, 
and all those Interested Id education should see to It that the claims of educa- 
tion for a portion of It are properly presented to the leglslntore." 

The Utah Legislature in 1^3 enacted a law devoting the entire 
proceeds of funds derived from the Federal oil and leasing act to - 
the principal of the State permanent school fund. Wyoming de- 
votee .50 per cent of, its revenue from this ^urco to public schools, 
and is able from this- fund to provide approximately $250 a year 
for every elemcntary-school teacher and ^75 for every high<-school 
teacher. ’ 

State funds' for th^^pport of schools are derived chiefly from 
income from permanent achool funds and school lands, appropria- 
tions, and tax^. Incomes' from permanent school funds and school 
lands represent a small per cent of ]the total, revenues for public 
schools. Survey reports from Arizona, Colorado, -Indiana (rural 
education survey committee), Missouri, and Utah show Ihat incomes 
from these sources varied from 1.4 per cent to 7.1 per cent of the ' 
(otal. ' ‘ * 

..*■ Fluiielnv of Pnbllo Bducatkia in Colombo. UnlTomur oC Colondo Bulletin, voL 94,. 
)lto« 0. B. SO. ^ 
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In most of the,States the major portion of the funds contributed 
. by the States foivtlie support of schools is derived from appropria> 
tions and taxes. The school laws of Arizona provide that the State 
sbiill levy a tax sufficient to raise a sum amounting^ to not less than 
^25 .per capita for all children in average daily attendance in the 
ronimon andliigh schools of the State. The Arizona survey shows 
♦than in 1922 this fund amountecb to 24.2 per cent of the total revenue 
for tlie support of schools. 

According to the Colorado survey, prior to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 tliat State had never pursued any con- 
tinuous policy of making Stote appropriations for school support, 
iind the only appropriation now made for common-school, purposes* 
is that noco&s^ary to i-eceive and administer the Federal grant ^r 
vocatibpal edifcatioh under tlie provisions of the Stnitb-Hughes Act. 
Every State now makes appropriations for this purpose. 

The constitution of Missouri requires the State to set apart' annu- 
ally not less than 25 per cent of.the State revenue, exclusive of tlio 
interest and sinking fund for the support of the public schools. The 
survey of Missouri says in practice the general assembly sets apart 
one-third of the revenue for tbefl^upport of public elementary and, 
high schools, during the school year 1919-20 this appropriation' 
'amounted to 11.8 per oent of the total receipts for school support. 

The Utah survey shows that during the school year 1924-25 more 
than ?1 per oent of the total receipts for the support of elementary 
and high rehools was derived from State taxes. The only special 
appropriations made at the present time are those for salaries and 
wages, office expense, travel of and equipment for the State board, of 
education, and appropriations to match SmiUi-Hughes subventions^ 
The percentage of the total amount of school support (interest on 
permanent funds, appropriations, .and tuxes) derived from the State, 
as given in survey reports from Arizona, Mississippi, and Utah, are . 
higher than in most States. These percental are 28, 28.6, and 
3.'».03, respectively. '' 

Support for schools is derived chiefly from county and local schoql 
ciistricta. The cx)unty as a source of school suppori is iticreasing'in 
importance in the country as a whole. Surveys of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Mississippi, and Utah indicate that the county contributes a 
relatively large percentage of the total revenue for the support of 
public schools. In Utah where,* in most instances, the school district 
is the county, opproxinaately 69 per cent of the- total revenue for 
(School support was received from county district funds in 1924-25. 

I The Arizona survey points out that, while Arizona has ^en regarded 
88 a State in which the county is utilized as the cliief means of local 
Kupport, the tendency since 1913 has been to decrease the percentage 
of the total funds derived from county sources; this decrease is ahovm 
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, by the following percentages: 39.8 in 1915 and 32.9 in 1922. The 
percentage of total revenue from county funds given in the Colorado 
{survey report was 21 per cent for 1922; that-given in the Mis^ippi 
report was 28,3 per cent for 1025. * 

Surveys from Colorado, Indiana (General. Education Board), Mis- 
souri, and Utah show that the chief burden of school support comes 
from the local districts. The percentages of the total given in sur- 
veys from each of these States were approximately 80, 90, 85, and i 
68, respectively. * 

Re<^w}>tndati4>n».’^'T\\& recommendations concerning Ahoanoes I 
made in fhe surveys deal- chiefly with changes in the m^ods of 
apportioning State school funds, onits of taxation, new methods of 
taxation, and equalization funds. 

All of the State survey reports and some of the county surveys 
recommend more equitable methods for distributing State school- 
funds. In most of the surveys reviewed the basis for distribution is 
the school census.- This method has long been regarded as unscien- 
tific. In discussing the methods that should be used the following 
quotation from the Colorado survey is reasonably typical of discus- 
sions on the subject found in other surveys: 

, The general conclusion of educational eutborltles on this subject la that 
• no slngje basis of apportioning s^ool funds will prove to bo satisfactory. Just, 
and eqnltable If used singly and alone, and' that the best results can bo ob- 
tained Only by a combination of two or more buses. A eomblnotlpn of 
tcocbers-actually-employed basis with aggregate-days-of-attendance baslsCflo 
getber with a distribution based upon the valuation, affords 6ne of the best 
plana yet evolved fur securing a Just and equitable distribution of school fnnda 
By using the number of teachers actually employed aa a basls.of apporttdn- 
ing acbool funds, recognition is given to one of the m«>st important elemon^ 
to be considered In cpndnctlog a school, namely, the quallflcatlons and abllHj 
of the teacher. The higher the salary a district can pay, the better quallfled 
teacher It can secure. Furthermore, 'this plan places a premium on the em- 
ployment of a sufficient number of teachers to teach the children properly ani^ 
aervea os a strong Incentive to provide an adequate teaching staff. Used 
the ‘sole basis of apportionment It would fall to place a premium on eucb 
desirable education egoits os Increasing the ottendance and lengthening thi 
school term. ^ 

Under the plan of apportioning ecbool funds npon the basis of aggregate 
days of attendance the State pays communities for the actual numbers of 
pupils af school each day, with the result that a premium Is placed both upon 
regularity 'of attendance and upon lengthening of the school teiTn. it takes 
Into consideration the varloos efforts which a community makes to secure 
. these resulta The State pays -for each pupil in at^dauce and also for 
each day that the pupil has the opportunity to remain' In attendance. If used 
alone this plan would give city achools au advantage over the amall country 
districts by reason of iiie longer term of school and the much smaller number 
of teachers required for each 1,000 children. * ' . , 

, The u-e of the. school census for the apportionment of State and county 
school funds diunld be abandoned in Colorado as soon as poaolble, and a 
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combination plan adopted proTldln^ for the dlatrlbntlon of funds on the hnsla 
of the number of teachers actually empItiO’ea and the asgregate days of at* 
tendance and the Taluatlon of the school dlstrlcU It might be desirable for 
the State to pay a Qxed amount for each teacher actually employed and then 
apporUoq the remainder of the State fund on the hasls of aggregate attend* ^ 
anco and asMeased valuatlom It would also be desirable to set aside a certain 
“reserre fund or equallcation fund" before making the above apportionment 
to Ije ased for the relief of those communities which have made the muxlmum 
effort allowed by law and yet are nnable to meet the minimum educational 
requirements of the State." 

In each of the purveys larger units of taxatiem are recommended. 

It is generally agreed in most of the surveys that the State should 
bear a larger percentage of the cost of maintaining schools than is 
the present practice, and that the county as % unit for taxation and - 
«l)ool administration should bio substituted for tlie small school 
district unit in Spates where the county unit does not now exist. 

The Indiana survey (rural education survey committee) bases its 
recommendations for increasing the proportion of the burden of school 
support to be borne by the State os ^ unit upon the following two 
considerations: , 


(o) Tho rcconimendatloQ already made for the use of tho iacoihe and loherlt* 
ance taxes for school purposes, which would hPcessartly lnvolve the State as a 
unit for the distribution of these revenues*. 

.(h) A consideralloa of the degree to which a largeY use of the State as a unit 
for school revenue would reduce the InniualiUes of educational pplpu^unlty 
now afforded by the vorlous school corporations of tho State." 

The Missouri survey says that the county unit of taxation wo^d 
help equalize the burden of support and the educational opportunitW 
ivithin each county, but this will ha\'e to bo supplemented with State 
aid in order to equalize the*burden of support and the educational 
opportunity among the counties. 

Surveys of Colorado, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri,, and some 
others say that the. general' property tax as the sole source of school 
revenue is condemned by authorities m the field of taxation. They 
recommend that it be reduced and supplemented by such newer 
metho<k of taxation as State incomo.Iaxes, inheritance taxes, taxes on * 
corporations, and severgnee taxes. « 

The Colorado survey shows that more than 71 per cent of the local 
taxes come from farm lands, city real estate, livestock, and misoel- 
laneoua personal property; corporatiws, banks, and monufacturere 
pay 24 per cent; while taxes from iqtangible property constitute less 
tlian 2 p^r cent of the total. A study of the net income, reported by 

•» ElaandoK of Pahllc Educatloa la Colorado. Uolveralty of Colorado BoUetln. voL 24.' 
No. e. 1024, pp. 72. 78. • . ,• 
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individuals a'nd^stu^iorations in Colorado raaKing income tax rot urns 
to the Federal Qovcrnin^t in 1920, indicates that millions of dollun 
. of intanjjible proi)erty in (Colorado an* not Ix-np roachetl by tlt« 
present systen>of taxation. Individuals securing; incomes from salt* 
ries, professional earnings, and investments in securities go practi- 
.cally untaxed. i 

The Intliaiia survey (Indiana rural education survey committee) j 
in ad<lition to* monniiending a State income lax for school ]>ur{>ON« h 
suggests the diversion of a part or all of the inheritance tax into tli« 
common State school fund. The Mississippi survey recommends 
that luxiiriui and nunesseiitials bo taxed for school purposes. 

The Portp Kico survey says that expansion of ^hopl facilities ^ 
' * depends u|>on eithejr tapping new sources of rc>t*niio, or making 
greater sacrifices, or diverting additional funds' frolii present chan> 
nels, or some c<mtributioh resulting from these factors. Tiro rural 
areas merit greater ^fiiumcial consideration thi\n the facts indicate 
they have re<'eived in tl»e past . 

TIve necessity of some type of State equal ikation fund is recognized 
^ , in a number of the sun'eys. Tlic Mi sdis^pi survey rapoii says (hat 
. the equalizing school fund in that Stafe is essential and in»co‘ursc of 
lime should lie increased. The hli^^uri survey reconunends that Uia , 
amount of State aid be increased* appreciably 
Three- fourths of the school revenues of the Philippine Islanda 
are supplied by the insular government. TIio survey states that in 
the PhiPippines had a far sounder policy of distributing this 
aid th^n they have at present It recommends, that the 1920 rules 
be adopted until a special study of imsular aids can lie niado. Such 
a study should take into account the effects o^'these aids in st|muhit- 
ing local endeaxor and in equalizing educational opportunity and 
cducatiemal tax burdens.' / ’ . 

'For the purp<^ of equalizing education^ opimrtunities in Utah 
the survey Report proposes as the minimum program.*!© be ^^ar^intocd 
to eveVy child by 'the Stfate, the cost of which is to bo equalized .hy 
' means of a State equalization fund, such a program as ^an be secured 
iJy expending for current expenses— for support and maintenance 
alone— $70 child in average daily ^tendance, '^ree plans for 

flnan^cing tliis program are proposed, with preferenc^^veo to njans 
1 and 2. ‘ ’ * / 

Plan Np. 1. The simplest and most equitable way W' equalizing 
educational opportunities and school ^rdens would be for the State 
to pay all the cost of the minlrhum pro^m and to levy a' State tax 
‘. which would produce funds sufficient, when added to, all other State 
funds, to pay all costs. 
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Plnn No. 2. If U(uli is not prepare<i to adopt a plan of complete^ 
Stnto support or of having the State provide all funds e.xcjopt those 
nMjiiirtHl to meet the costs of capital outlay and debt service, it may, 
nevirtlickss, gixatly improve its present situation by establishing, 
in addition to nil existing State funds, a State equalization fund to 
Ik* distributed in such a manner as to equalize revenues and dis- 
trict school burdens. 

In order to share in the State equalization fund, every district 
sliiill le>7 u tax of a rateeipial at least to that which the wealthid^ 
ilistrict will be obliged ttf levy to^piovide said district with funds ' 
winch. Joget her with the moneys received from the State dist/ict 
m IhhiI ftmd vt'd all other existing State funtjfs, will be sulHcioi^t to 
pay the total cost of providing the mininniin pregrani in this district 
without aid fr»»in the equalization fund. Thcrrate which this wealth- * 
lest district levies becomes, in effect, a compq|sory minimum Uuc rate 
to Ik* lexical by ex’cry district in the State. .V 

IMnn No. 3, This |>Tnn proposed that one-half of the combined 
iiicoiiie of the land interest and rental fund and the State district 
school fund shiill be apportioned among the districts on the basis of 
Hvenigo daily attendance, and that the remaining half slmll Ije sot 
aside n.s an erjunKzation fupd to be apportioned among all districts ^ 
whieh levy a. tax of a minimum rate and ijre unable from the pro- 
txH'ils of this tax and from all other State funds to provide for each 
child iq average daily attendance at) uiucaint equal to the' State aver, 
age expoiidiliire per pupil in average daily attendance during the 
prmxjing year, Tliis prt.posal is only offertxl as a last resort. 
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